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@ ARCH was reck- 
toned by the an- 
EF cient Romans as 
the first of the 
It was 








26th of our 


of a tawny color, and 
fierce aspect, with a helmet 
on his head; so far typical 
of Mars, while appropriate 
: to the season, he is represented 
as leaning on a spade, holding 
almond blossoms and scions in 
his left hand, with a basket of 
seeds on his arm, sitting on a ram, the sign 
Aries, which the sun enters on the 20th of 
March, thereby denoting the augmented power 
of the sun’s rays, which in ancient hieroglyphics 
were expressed by the horns of animals.” 


“Sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent, 

And armed strongly, rode upon a ram, 

The same which over Hellespontus swam, 

Yet in his hand a spade he also bent, 

And in a bag all sorts of needs, ye same 

py on the earth he strewed as he went, 
filled her womb with fruitfal hope of nourishment.” 


pen 
March was the first month of the year among 





the Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even throughout Europe until long after the 
commencement of the Christian era. In Eng- 
land, the legal year commenced on the 26th of 
March, down to 1752, when the first of Janu- 
ary became the beginning of the legal, as it 
had long been of the popular year. 


About the 20th of March the sun will have 


.| reached the equator and the days and nights 


will become of equal length throughout the 
earth. About the 20th of December the sun 
reached the Tropic of Capricorn, and his 
broad orb was visible for many days through 
the entire twenty-four hours, in the region of 
the Southern pole, giving light and life to the 
vegetable and animal creation. Having com- 
pleted his Southern tour, he then turned 
towards the north, and has now half completed 
his journey. His resplendent orb will con- 
tinue to roll on with increasing brightness un- 
til it reaches the Tropic of Cancer, when it 
will be visible for entire days in the polar re- 
gions of the North. The rapid growth of 
vegetation in the short summers of the polar 
circles, is owing to the flood of light and 
warmth poured around it during the entire 
twenty-four hours. The soil imbibes the life- 
giving rays of the sun during the entire period, 
and plants grow more in a few days than in as 
many weeks in the temperate zone, where the 
sun’s rays are withdrawn and the plants sleep 
during the night. Thus, as the days are 
longer, fewer of them are needed to perfect 
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the growth of plants suited to the zones in 
which they grow. Where the days are shorter 
and the nights longer, a more extended sea- 
son is needed. 

The alternations in the movements of the 


heavenly bodies bring the needed compensation | 
and adjust them to the wants of nature. The | Richard 
sun is the engine that awakens the activities of | tucket; 


all organized beings. The plants that spring 
into life under the stimulus of lengthened 
days require a long winter for rest; while 
those that have a diurnal season of sleep re- 
quire a shorter period of winter for their rest. 
Thus they are all adapted to the position in 
which nature has placed them. 

The old English proverbs with relation to 
the weather are seldom applicable in our cli- 
mate, else looking back to the mild and spring- 
like days of January we might quote the fol- 
lowing :— 


“March in Janiveer, 
January in March, I fear.” 


“Tf January calends be summerly ga: 
"Twill be winterty weather till calends of May.” 








NEW ENGLAND AG’L SOCIETY. 
Annvat Meetinc.—The annual meeting 


of this Society was held at Meionian Hall, in | 4am; T 


this city, on Tuesday, Feb. 1. There was a 
very fair attendance, considering the state of 
the weather. Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire sent the largest delegations, with a very 
fair number from Vermont, a few from Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and one or two from 
Maine. 

The meeting was opened with a few re- 
marks from Hon. Geo. B. Loring, the Presi- 
dent. 

The election of officers was first in or- 
der, and Dr. Loring was re-elected Presi- 
dent by a unanimous vote. Daniel Needham, 
of Groton, was re-elected Secretary. There 
was some debate on the question of Treasurer, 
the re-election of Mr. Gage being advocated 
by Mr. Currier, of Exeter, and opposed by 
John B. Clarke, of Manchester. The vote 
resulted in the choice of Geo. W. Riddle, of 
Manchester, N. H., by a vote of 70 to 32 for 
Isaac K. Gage. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. I. K. 
‘Gage, for his efficient services as Treasurer 
for the past five years. 

A recess of short duration was then had, to 


to nominate their candidates for Vice Presi- 
dents and Trustees. On re-assembling the’ 


following board of officers was reported and! 
unanimously adopted :— 
Vice President. William 8. Clark 


Vice President, Frea’k Sm 
Mieenen Trustees, D. H. Goode! 1, Antrim; 


ren F. Daniell, Franklin; W: rown, 
‘Williams Jobn H. sense 


Manchester; 3 
Pillsbury, Concord; Robert 


A. 
les M. Murphy, Dover; Green- 


President, Amasa ie 
badiah Brown, North Pot 


Portemouth; : 

Eliwell, Langdon; 
leaf Clarke, Atkinson. 
RHODE IsLanD— Vice 


Cranston. 

dence; Li Frieze and W. E. Provi- 
dence; Thomas B. Buffum, Middleton ; earce, 
East Provi vidence; Cyrus Harris. Hiver Boint; Henry 
G. Russell, W: te, y J. Brown, Cumberland ; 


James D. Ww. Bat, 
Maine— Vice President, Thos. 8, ans North Vas- 
salboro’, ann, 8. L. a ; Columbus 


by t. - W. Rick Bath; 3 
er. ° 

F. Anderson, N oF Benge Geo. W: Calvin Chamber berlain, 
yy . Shepley, Portland ; P.B. n, 


no. 
VEnMonr— Vice Breitest, E. Bom Btowell wall, 
Trustees, G » Camaee bell p Covey 
west 


; Henry Clark, 
te torte P, Winslow Putney 
G; Chandler, aootpel TY, Tucker 
i M. r, aoker, Hayatons 


B; Rent. De Ly 5. 
Co 





No 


It was voted to substitute the word ‘‘Trus- 
tees” instead of ‘‘Managers,” wherever the 
latter word occurs in the Constitution. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read. It 
was very brief—only a few lines. He re- 
ported cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1869, $192.48; 
received from all sources, $1250.21—total, 
$1442.69. Expenditures, $224; balance on 
hand $1118.69. There are some unsettled 
premiums, among them one of $200 on horse 
trotting, to be paid, and a few smaller sums. 
The report was accepted. 

It was voted that applications for locating 
the next Fair of the New England Agricul- 
tural Society should be made to officers of 
the Society previous to March 1. 





Butrer FRoM MriLk or DIFFERENT Cows.— 
The question whether the cream from the milk of 
one cow changes to butter more easily than that 
from the milk of others, was recently asked by a 
correspondent of the New York Farmers’ Club. 
In reply it was said that it was undobutedly so, 
and that the milk of some cows was unsuited to 
produce butter, or even to fatten a calf, and re- 





-enable the delegations from the several States 


quired much churning to obtain what little butter 
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it contained. Mr. 8. J. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
who makes the splendid butter for which the Con- 
tinental Hotel is famed, has made many experi- 
ments, and finds that no two cows are alike in the 
time in which their cream turns tobutter. He has 
churned the cream of two good cows in the same 
mess. One would turn to butter first. He took 
that out and continued to churn, and a second 
batch of butter was theresult. He is satisfied that 
butter is often thrown away in buttermilk when 
the milk of different cows is churned together, and 
says the best way is to churn each cow’s milk by 
itself till the characteristics of her milk are well 
understood. When he would make a prize article 
and get the best returns from his dairy he uses the 
old-fashioned up-and-down churn, and takes the 
cream from one cow only at a time. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS IN MAING. 

The farmers of Maine appear to be organ- 
izing clubs the present winter more generally 
than those of any other State, in consequence 
probably of the proviso attached by the legis- 
lature to the law granting aid to county agri- 
cultural societies, whieh requires them to ex- 
pend a certain proportion of the money in 
establishing these town clubs. We notice in 
the last Maine Farmer a statement by Mr. 
W. R. Wright, of Lewiston, that the Agri- 
cultural Society of Androscoggin county had 
employed Hon. J. B. Ham to visit every town 
in the county, and that a club had been estab- 
lished or an organization had been commenced 
in each town. We have had the pleasure of 
witnessing the spirit with which the farmers 
in several towns have taken hold of the work. 
In the last two numbers of the Maine Farmer 
we find notices of the following clubs :— 


Towns, Presidents, Secretartes, 
Bowdoin, J.L. Patten, J.L. Parrington. 
— J. A. Lawrence, 
org A.H. Abbott, H. B. Williams, 
East Winthrop, W.G. Parlin, F. A, Fuller, 
Exeter and Garland, — 





] am cnstee 
Fryeburg, A. Buzzell, D. L, Lamson, 
Gardiner, es F D. Harmon, 
| re! E. B. Stackpole, W. E. Wood, 
Levant, ee a 
Madieon Bridge, A. Washburn, 8. W. Walker. 
Mt. Vernon & Vienna,E., Kempton, P. J. Cogewell. 
Sey toe . a — 
North n, D. Moore, A. Moore. 


North Auburn, H. Dill A. B e 
North Fairfield, B. D. Howard, OC. H. a 
North Vassalboro’, H.G. Abbott, T. Rowell. 
North Elisworth, W. Maddocks, D.F. _——¥ 


poser B. 
— Montville, J. CO. Knowlton, W. 8. Pottle, 
nm, — — 
Sumner & Hartford, J. Thom: H. C., Field. 
rd, an 


Webster oT. J. W. Maxwell, 
West Winterport, oad —_ John York, 
Wilton, L. P. Walker, Enoch Wood, 
Winthrop, peda — 





For the New England Farmer, 
THE GARDEN FOR MARCH. 


If we would have a good garden, we must 
give it seasonable attention. And what is 
seasonable attention? you may ask. I an- 
swer, it is doing now,—to-day,—just the work 
that needs to be done. If the ground is cov- 
ered with snow or frozen it would not be 
seasonable to plough or plant; but there are 
other things to do that are seasonable and 
which will make ploughing, planting, &c., 
much more easily done at the proper season. 
It is not the province of these articles to point 
out just the icular work applicable to each 
month in all localities and circumstances, but 
rather to make such remarks as will suggest to 
each one such duties as may call to mind 
things not definitely particularized, but aim- 
ing to be ge as possible. 

Occasionally a spring occurs when the 
ground settles and spring work may be com- 
menced in March, but generally April is as 
soon as we, in New England, can plough and 
ag any kind of seed. But while waiting 

or the P anting season, we can do the ‘‘clean- 
ing up.” Clear up the yard about the house 
and buildings. How much pleasanter a home 
looks where the approaches and all the sur- 
roundings are clean and neat. It is not neces- 
sary that things should look stiff, formal or 
expensive; a plain ordinary house, with 
everything arranged with neatness, will give 
to the eye a more pleasing effect than a more 
costly dwelling, without this neatness, and 
order. Straighten up and repair the fences ; 
remove everything from the yard that does 
not belong there. In putting the walks in 
order, do not leave them sunken below the 
level of the d, to be flooded with every 
rain, but raise them a little, and make them 
oval so that they may be passable at all times. 
A few flowers planted in the borders of the 
walk in front will add ly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the place. Flowering shrubs set 
here and there, with a tree or two, will add 
much more to the salable value of a place 
than the cost of — and tending. 

AsHEs.—Good w ashes will be found 
very useful throughout the season for eve 
garden product. supply should be saved, 
or procured, and kept under cover in suitable 
vessels. If unleached are not to be had, get 
leached, they will be found almost as good 
for many A apt naa 

Cotp Frames.—These will need suitable 
protection on cold nights, and airing freely, 
or removing the sash entirely, on mild, warm 
days. Water the plants as they may seem to 
need it, giving tepid water from a watering 
pot with a fine rose sprinkler. Use every 
pains to harden off the plants as rapidly as is 
consistent with health. 

CAULIFLOWER AND CaBppaGe.—Where de- 
sired early, sow seeds of each in hot-bed. 
Attention will be needed on the appearance 
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of the plants above ground, that insects do 
not attack them. Any appearance of insects 
should be followed at once with a sprinkling 
of ashes and plaster. Gregory recommends 
Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower as the best for forc- 
ing, and for general purposes as an early 
variety. He says the Early Blue Savoy Cab- 
bage is very sweet and tender, and earlier 
than the Early York, and a much better 
cabbage. 

Compost AND Manure.—Compost heaps 
should be turned over as soon as possible after 
thawing out. Have all the lumps broken, rub- 
bish thrown out and made as uniform as pos- 
sible. If not sufficiently decomposed add a 
slight sprinkling of fish guano, stable manure, 
or even liquid manure, from soaking human 
excrement in water, to start and encourage 
fermentation. Manure may be carted to 


where it is to be used, packed neatly and be | P 


covered with soil. Hen and pigeon manure 
makes excellent guano, and should be saved 
under cover. 


Horss Rapisu.—This is an excellent con- 
diment in spring. Dig for use and for mar- 
ket. The old practice for starting new beds 
was to plant the crowns after using the root; 
but later practice is to use short pieces of the 
smaller roots, planting ten to twelve inches 
deep and a foot apart, in two foot rows, in a 
rich, moist soil. 

Hor Beps for early plants, &., may be 
started during the month, but for the general 
farm garden April is soon enough. Manure 
and heating material should be accumulating, 
and be gotten in readiness against the time of 
need. 


Srxps.—If you are lacking in any, lose no 
time in supplying yourself with all needed. 
Remember that last spring your onion, carrot, 
parsnips or salsify seed did not grow, and you 
were obliged to get new seed and plant late, 
and thereby you failed to get a good crop. 
Your seed was more than one year old and 
failed. Some seeds retain their vitality only a 
single year, while others will germinate when 
ten or more years of age. uch also de- 

nds upon the manner of saving and caring 
for seed, in preserving their vitality. * Test 
all seeds before risking a crop from any seed 
of doubtful vitality, and then it would be 
cheaper to purchase those of undoubted sound- 
ness, even at two or three prices. 


Toots.—Are they all in good repair? and 
have you all that you need for economical use 
in the garden? Good, bright, clean steel 
tools, for digging, hoeing, raking, &c., are 
the cheapest and best; and will prove the 
rankest of poison to weeds, as well as great 
inducers to rapid growth of plants, often 
equalling the best of fertilizers. Try them 
one season—but be careful that they do not 


$ rety. W. H. Wurre. 
Or south Windeor, Conn.,1870. 








For the New England Farmer, 


BUTTER MAKING. 
Thermometers and their Use—Temperature of Cream 
for Churning—Composition of Butter—Preparation of 
Cream for Churning—Winter and Summer Butter. 


In the Farmer of January 22d, Mr. ‘‘A.” 
of Bradford, N. H., makes inquiry in re 
to the best thermometer for dairy use, and 
the proper temperature of cream at churning. 

In buying a thermometer for use in the 
dairy, see that the scale is graded as high as 
212°, and also that it will slide from the case 
easily. Mine cost seventy-five cents. I slip 
the scale containing the tube up from the tin 
case, plunge the bulb into the cream while it 
is warming over a stove,—stirring constantly 
to prevent scorching at the bottom,—and 
when the desired temperature is obtained I 
lunge the thermometer into boiling water, 
which instantly cleans off all the cream; then 
wipe the scale dry and replace in the case. I 
have never broken one by changing it from 
cold to hot water if it would allow the mer- 
cury to rise to 212° without filling the tube. 
I should as soon think of keeping house with- 
out a clock, as without a thermometer. I 
have used one every churning day for eight 
years, and never trust anything else when pre- 
paring water for scalding hogs. 

1 have found by experience that it is usually 
safe to churn cream in winter at a considera- 
ble higher temperature than would be well in 
summer. 

As an experiment, I churned to-day twenty- 
five pounds with the cream at 68°, which is one 
or two ia higher than I ever tried before. 
It came a little quicker and the butter was a 
little softer than usual, but not any too soft 
to work well. 

Butter is composed of fat or oil, caseine or 
curd, and water. Good butter should contain 
at least 82 per cent. of fat or oil. The oil or 
fat of butter, like lard and other fat, is com- 
posed of solid or margarine fat, and liquid or 
oleine fat. Winter butter contains, according 
to Prof. Thompson, of solid fat, 65 parts in 
100, while summer butter contains only 40 

arts. [See Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy 
arming, page 240]. 

This fact explains the reason why cream 
should be churned at different temperatures 
in different seasons of the year. 

It should always be churned at such a tem- 
perature, that when it does come it will gather 
well. Not so cold that the butter will be in 
crumbs that will not stick together, nor so 
warm as to be greasy. 

Fresh, sweet cream will not churn as quick 
as that which is sour. In winter I pre 
- cream for churning the day previous. 
The cream is kept in tin pails. The 
day before churning it is all mixed together 
as evenly as possible, so that no fresh cream 
will be in a by itself, and warmed over a 
stove (stirring constantly) to a temperature 
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of from 65° to 70°, and then placed in a room 
where it will be warm enough to have the 
whole get slightly sour. The next day it is 
warmed up again in the same way to the de- 
sired temperature for churning. 

Cream should never ‘‘stand around” in a 
wooden churn all day, nor three weeks, as I 
have known cases; nor should tin vessels be 
used after they get old and wornrusty. They 
will impart a bad taste, and bad color to the 
butter, 

If the cream when at the right temperature, 
is too thick and stiff, it will come too soon, 
and all the cream will not be churned, but will 
be washed into the buttermilk. Such cream 
should be thinned with milk, to diminish the 
friction and retard the process, so that all the 
cream may have time to be churned alike. 

I have never yet found that a little freezing 
would injure cream if it was managed as I have 
directed previous to being churned. 

I find it very much less trouble to make 
butter in winter than in July or August. I 
can make more from the same quantity of milk. 
And I obtain the same price for both summer 
and winter make. Since last May I have sold 
every pound at a uniform price of 55 cents in 
a country market. A. W. CHEEVER. 

Sheldonville, Mass., Jan. 27, 1870. 





For the New England Farmer, 
VALUE AND USE OF MUCK. 

A very insignificant subject, many will say no 
doubt, especially those who have never used it 
as a fertilizer ; and not one farmer in ten that 
has it on his own land has ever used it as a 
manure. When [ look around me and see the 
untold wealth that lies in the thousands of 
swamps and ponds of New York and New 
England, and then look at the cultivated lands 
that produce less than half a crop of grain, 
when by the aid of the muck in these swamps 
judiciously applied they could be made to pro- 
duce three or four times as much, I feel just 
like going out among the farmers on a lectur- 
ing tour—subject, Muck. But I have neither 
the gift of gab nor the time for this. However, 
I have talked muck to my neighbors until I 
have got quite a number to using it with re- 
sults satisfactory to themselves, while others 
have the idea that Ihave got muck on the 
brain, some having told me so. Well, I ad- 
mit it, and I also admit that it has been ex- 
pensive business ; for, like Uncle John’s brains 
in farming, it has caused my barns to expand 
to an alarming extent in these days of high 
priced lumber. 


I commenced using muck sixteen years ago, 
and have been increasing its use ever since. 
My first experiment wasa failure. Ihave one 
meadow lying next to the swamp where I get 
the muck, which is rather a cold soil and orig- 
inally wet, but underdraining has made it dry 
enough to plough most seasons. 





The first muck I ever used I threw out m 
the fall, and in the spring drew and spread on 
this meadow at the rate of thirty loads to the 
acre, and it took that land five years to get over 
it, and then I had to plough it up and seed it 
over. Not very encouraging, was it? But I 
took Luther Tucker’s Albany Cultivator which 
kept harping on muck, until I concluded to 
try again. 

When I came to hay & the next summer 
after applying the muck, I saw that I had made 
a mistake, and that such cold land needed 
warming manures. And here let me say that 
L have since applied muck, composted in vari- 
ous forms, to this same piece, but never could 
see that it was benefited by it in the least, and 
I now use my horse manure on this piece, giv- 
ing ita dressing of lime occasionally. The 
rest of my farm is either slaty or gravelly; 
and the second year I tried some clear muck 
on five acres of corn, or rather drew the muck 
on the same fall after spreading the other in 
thespring. I drew on about the same quantity 
to the acre, and let it lie until spring, when it 
was spread and ploughed under. One acre 
was manured with barnyard manure at about 
the same rate per acre, and about one-half 
acre was not manured at all. There was very 
little difference in the yield of the muck por- 
tion and that not manured at all, while the barn 
manure gave double any other acre of the 
the piece. 

One-half of the farmers would have stopped 
here, and said that muck was good for hoth- 
ing; and I confess that I felt the least bit dis- 
cour , a8 the meadow was worse this year 
than the first. But the Cultivator said there 
was value in muck, and I was getting ditches 
opened in my swamp by taking it out, so there 
was something gained. I sowed the corn hills 
to oats the next spring, and to rye in the fall, 
and seeded. That year. the muck began to 
tell, as the oats were nearly as good as on the 
manure, and far better than the half acre not 
manured, and the rye was fully as good on 
the muck. Whan harvesting the oats I be- 
came convinced that there was virtue in it; 
but how to get it out a little more expedi- 
tiously was the question now. 

I resolved to try one more experiment; so 
in the fall I drew fifty loads into the barnyard, 
covering it all over to the depth of four or 
five inches; and as it was very dry when put 
there, it absorbed a vast amount of the liquid 
manure; and in the spring it was thoroughly 
mixed with the manure, except that from the 
stables which was thrown undera shed. This 
was spread on corn land, side by side with the 
clear manure; and the crop from the compost 
was fully equal to the other. I think the ma- 
nure produced a little larger growth of stalk, 
and the compost a little the most grain. 
have never tried composting muck with lime 
or ashes, having always applied it clear or 
composted it with yard manure. 

I now have a basement, under the whole of 
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my barn, affording sufficient room to stable 
twenty-five head of cattle. h the cen- 
tre is an alley four feet in width and four 
inches below the rest of the floor,—the floor 
of the whole being water tight. On each side 
of this alley are the stalls just deep enough 
for the cattle to stand upon and let the drop- 
pings fall in the alley. In front of these 
8 are alleys for pas and feeding. In 
onc end of this basement is a room ten feet 
wide and as long as the width of the barn, viz, 
86 feet, so arranged as to be filled from the 
above. This is the store room for the muck. 
In the opposite end is a cellar for the manure 
about three feet lower than the stable floor. 
The cows are put in at night and fed there 
then, and the next morning, after which they 
are let into the yard, when pleasant. Before 
putting up the cows I take a handcart and 
cover the alley between the two rows of cows 
about two inches deep with the dry muck 
from the cellar, and in the morning this and 
the droppings are all taken up together and 
drawn to the manure cellar and dumped in. 
1 also cover the yard from three to five inches 
deep every fall; also put it in the hog pen, hen 
house, and keep a large pile of at the back of 
the house to receive the slops, wash water, &c. 

Before I commenced usmg muck I made 
from seventy-five to one hundred loads of ma- 
nure. Now with the same stock I make from 
four to five hundred loads yearly, and raise 
about five times as much grain and hay from 
the same land. 

Do you wonder that I have muck on the 
brain? In the course of my experience I 
have come to the conclusion that on any land 
that is dry enough not to need underdraining 
muck applied in any shape is equally as good 
as barnyard manure, although when applied 
clear its effect is not as quick as that of ma- 
nure, but is more lasting. When composted 
after my plan, I think it is better than clear 
manure, as it isnot quite so stimulating, but 
more lasting in its effect, —— rather 
less straw but more and heavier grain. I 
have made some —— the past season 
with muck pre in different ways, the 
results of which were quite interesting to me, 
but as your readers may not have the malady 
ascribed to myself, it might not interest them, 
so I will omit it this time. B. 

Oak Hill, N. Y., Jan., 1870. 





For the New England Farmer, 
ARE FARMERS’ CLUBS PROFITABLE? 


The subject for discussion at a late meeting 
of the Springfield, Vt., Farmers’ Club was a 
resolution ‘‘that it is not profitable to continue 
the Farmers’ Club.” C. Horace Hubbard, 
Esq., was appointed to open the discussion in 
the affirmative. Though one of the most ac- 
tive members of the Club, he urged several in- 
genious objections to its meetings which were 
well calculated to open the case. He spoke of 





the distance members had to travel, of late 
hours, danger of eating too many apples, &. 

Mr. J. R. Walker regarded it as desirable 
for farmers to understand their business as it 
is for men in other pursuits. And where can 
we better learn the best methods of cultivat- 
ing and marketing our crops than at the “‘Far- 
mers’ Club?” Here we spend a little time 
statedly in social, informal conversation, where 
any question = be asked and answered with- 
out restraint. addition to the information 
thus gained, our social natures are improved, 
which, alone, is worth all thatthe Club costs us. 

At the time this Club was formed, Oct. 20, 
1862, there was no organization of the kind 
in the State. It was an experiment, an inno- 
vation ; and but little interest was shown in it, 
except by the few who ized it. They 
pledged themselves to sustain its meetings and 
respond to the appointments of the President. 
Meetings have been held once in two weeks 
during the winter months, where the most im- 
portant questions of agriculture and horticul- 
ture have been thoroughly discussed. Essays 
of much merit have been read. Some of these 
have been fine specimens of literature, and have 
received much public commendation. We have 
had lectures by Rev. J. W. Chickering, Rev. 
Asa Mann, H. H. Merriam, Esq., Hon. John 
Gregory, L. T. Tucker and “hr. Boynton. 
And yet the question is raised, ‘‘Does the 
Club pay ?” 

Ihave attended its meetings pretty con- 
stantly since its formation, and never, without 
returning to my home feeling that I was a wiser 
and a better man. ; 

Mr. H. M. Arms spoke at length, in favor of 
continuing the Club, citing several instances 
where great improvements in stock, and farm 
management had been made, which were clearly 
traceable to the influence of the Club. He 
thought farmers, as a class, were more re- 
spected now than formerly. Improving their 
minds and posting themselves in their profes- 
sion gave them self- ct, and they were re- 
spected by others. e mental culture de- 
rived from a continued application of the mind 
to any question was elevating and profitable. 
He said he was but a boy when the Club was 
formed, had attended most of its meetings, and 
felt amply repaid for so doing. 

Mr. J. B. Whipple believed the Club had 
been the means of doing a vast amount of 
good; that through its discussions the far- 
mers had been stimulated to improve their 
stock, whereby thousands of dollars had been 

ut in the pockets of stock raisers. It was no 
onger a question whether herdsgrass or timo- 
thy should be cut in its early blossom, or when 
the seed is ripe. 

Mr. John Hall spoke briefly of the improved 
appearance of our stock as eompared with it 
ten years ago, and believed it profitable to 
continue the meetings of the Club. News. 


Springfield, Vt., Jan. 11, 1870. 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—There passed the Mattawamkeag, Me., hotel 
22,733 sheep, on their way to market, between 
July 16th, and January 10th, 1869. 

—A little girl who was sent out to hunt eggs 
thought it strange she did not find any, as there were 
several hens “standing around doing nothing.” 

—Mr. 8. O. Hill of Manchester, has this winter 
raised full-sized green peas on vines grown in his 
sitting-room, fed with water and air entirely, hav- 
ing no soil in which to root. 

—Professor George Perkins, Ph. D., recently 
elected to the chair of zoology, botany and geology 
in the University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College, has entered upon his duties. 


—A farmer in Concord, N. H., who is ninety- 
two years of age, says that the present is the only 
time in his remembrance when a load of wood 
would pay for a good barrel of flour. 

—Paris has a new invention. It is a portable 
fresh butter churn, to be used at table each meal. 
It is made of crystal, and mounted on silver feet. 
A silver rod revolves quickly in the cream and 
presents a pat of butter every three minutes. 


—Twenty years ago only two acres of tobacco 
were raised in the town of Hatfield. Now the av- 
erage number of acres planted is between seven 
and eight hundred, yielding an aggregate product 
of 1,100,000 pounds. This at twenty-five cents per 
pound would yield an annual income of $275,000. 


—John E. Gile of Enfield, N. H., recently slaugh- 
tered a Chester-white hog, weighing 631 pounds, 
which he sold for fourteen cents a pound. He 
paid $12 for her when three months old, and in 
eighteen months has sold thi:ty-two pigs from her, 
at an average rate of over $4 each. 


—An analysis by Prof. Johnson, of Yale College, 
of sixteen different kinds of fertilizers, some of 
which are sold as high as $65 a ton, shows that a 
very large proportion of them are worthless. One 
specimen, selling at $23 a ton, was shown to be 
really worth, as a fertilizer, $2.33. 

—The Ellsworth, Me., American says Mr. Peltiah 
White has a pair of five-year-old steers, grade 
Devon and Durham, seven feet four inches, 3700 
pounds, and Mr. E.R. Ames of Sebec Village, has 
a pair of yearling steers, six feet three inches, 
2450 pounds. 

—The Ellsworth, Me., American says that Mrs. 
J. C. Tibbetts, of Brooklin, made two hundred 
and forty pounds of butter from the milk of one 
cow the past year, besides selling milk to the 
amount of $15. A nice calf was also raised by 
the cow. In a former year Mrs. Tibbetts made 
nine pounds of butter per week for twenty-six 
weeks in succession from the milk of the same cow. 

—A correspondent of the Western Rural thinks 
that the ground is the best bed for hogs, as it is 
warm enough, and a valuable disinfectant. To 





prevent the hogs making distinct beds, he advises 
laying down flat stones, or making a pavement of 
small stones, and then covering them with four or 
five inches of earth. He presupposes a good house, 
built with brick or stone sides. 

—At a late meeting of the Waltham, Mass., Far- 
mers’ Club, Mr. Dickinson said that he had suc- 
cessfully protected his plants from the depreda- 
tions of the striped bug by taking a barrel hoop, 
cut it in halves, cross the halves at right angles, 
and set in the ground over a hill of vines, and cov- 
ered this with newspaper. It worked well. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

cial nm ag ot the + for ‘<i = 1 °, 

relating to Wool and Woolens; addreseed to the 

Committee of Wore and Means of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States, by the Executive 

Committee of the National Association of Wool Man- 

ufacturers, January, 1870, 

The Executive Committee of the Wool Growers’ 
Association, of which Hon. E. P. Bigelow is Chair- 
man, and John L. Hayes, Secretary, characterize 
that portion of the report of the Special Revenue 
Commissioner, which relates to “wool and manu- 
factures of wool as abounding in grave errors and 
inconsistencies; as hostile in its whole tone and 
spirit to one of the most important industries of 
the country, or, at least, to the great mass of its 
representatives; as presenting arguments based 
upon facts which are either isolated or irrelevant ; 
as abounding in that insidious form of the promul- 
gation of error.—the suppression of facts which 
would have neutralized its statements ; and as con- 
taining conclusions opposed to the judgment and 
experience of the great communities of the wool- 
growers and wool manufacturers of the country, 
who might be supposed to be most conversant 
with their own affairs.” 

These are certainly grave charges to make 
against the statements of an officer of the govern- 
ment who assumes to speak with authority; and 
we hope that all interested in the wool industry of 
the country will read this little pamphlet of only 
sixteen pages and decide for themselves whether 
these charges are sustained by the facts and ar- 
guments adduced in their support. 

RvuLEs, REGULATIONs and Schedule of Premiums for 
the Fourth Grand State ~_ of brs Mechanics’ and 


Agricultural Fair on of Louisiana, to com- 
— on Saturdry, April 23, 1870, at New Orleans, 
and Treasurer, 


Luther Holmes, Secretary 


In addition to the liberal premiums offered in 
this list, which includes $1700 for cotton, $5000 
are set apart for objects of special interest not enu- 
merated in the programme. A grand exhibition is 
anticipated, and the managers remark that “‘it is 
evident that the true key-note of Southern devel- 
opment has been sounded. The practical men of 
the country, who are uniting in organizations 
similar to ours, are doing more to promote the 
prosperity of this section of our country than has 
ever before been accomplished.” 
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SHORT-HORN BULL OF DAIRY STOCK. 


Aceording to the statistics of our Brighton 
cattle market reporter, of the 129,353 cattle 
which were sold in 1869, 86,365 were West- 
ern; in 1865 of 117,866 sold, 38,233 were 
Western. Showing an increase in receipts of 
Western cattle from less than one-third, four 
years ago, to over two-thirds of all the stock 
offered the past year. To supply this rapidly 
increasing demand, the farmers of the West 
make a specialty of raising ‘‘steers,” as those 
of New York and New England do of the 
dairy. 

For these two purposes, different races of 
cattle are required, or at least different fami- 
lies of the same breed,—those that have been 
reared with special reference to the develop- 
ment of particular qualities. Thus, some 
families of the Short-horns have been bred to 
a comparatively high degree of excellence for 
the dairy, while others have been bred with 
special reference to the perfection of those 
points which please the butcher. 

At the West, where farmers care less for 
milk,. much attention is paid to the beef pro- 
ducing qualities. For this purpose there is 
no breed equal to the Short-horns. Mr. Al- 
len, in his American cattle, from which our 
cut is copied, says, that the early importations 





of Short-horns into the United States, say 
fifty years ago, were those chiefly of which the 
cows excelled as milkers; but when the Ohio 
Company sent to England, in the year 1834, 
for a herd of Short-horns with which to im- 
prove the Western herds, flesh was their chief 
object, and they sought such cattle as showed 
that tendency more than the other, although 
some of the cows which they brought out, and: 
many of their descendants, as we have known 
from personal observation and experience, 
proved remarkable milkers, both in quantity 
and quality. From the Ohio importation of 
1834, the successive importations have been 
mostly of that description—full fleshed, of 
rapid growth, great development, and early 
maturity—so much so that the modern style of 
Short-horns appear widely different from the 
old style. 

The above cut, which shows wonderful ful- 
ness in every part of the carcass, with flesh 
in places where the common cattle fail to 
give it, thus makiog the animal valuable all 
over, with no more offal than in an animal of 
a third less size of an inferior breed, is a 
good illustration of the modern style of beef 
producing Short-horas. 
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FROST. 
T pay ROZEN dew is of- 
ten called hoar 
= frost. As the 


© air grows cool- 
er at evening, 
the vapor con- 
; tained in it is 
condensed into 
minute drops, 
and deposited 
“) upon the sur- 
face of the 
fy earth, leaves, 
The air 


cooler, 
until it reaches 
the freezing 


' point, the minute 
drops are changed into ice. 
In the act of freezing, 


water expands, so that ice occupies more space 
than it did in the form of water. This isa 
fact of great importance. To it are due most 
of the effects of frost, as they present them- 
selves to us, and as they relate to agriculture. 
It is this expansion that causes ice to float on 
the surface of water. This floating ice pro- 
tects the water covered by it, from the action 
of the air, and thus retains the water ina 
liquid state. Were it not for this benevolent 
provision, the whole body of the water in the 
ponds and lakes would become solid, and all 
animal and vegetable life in the water would 
be destroyed. As it is, a great amount of la- 
tent heat is retained in the water, and the life 
of tishes, insects and water-plants is preserved. 
That the ice preserves the heat in the water is 
proved by the fact that the atmosphere may be 
10° or 20° below zero above the ice, while 
below it, the water is 32° or more above zero. 


When water penetrates the soil it does not 
form a chemical union with it, but merely a 
mechanical mixture. Such particles contained 
in the soil as are soluble are dissolved by the 
water. This merely causes a finer division of 
such particles. The insoluble particles retain 
a large amount of water, entangled as it were, 
among them, and held by a sort of capillary 
attraction. When the surface of the ground 
freezes, or rather when the water in the super- 
ficial stratum of the ground freezes, the parti- 





cles of water expand and separate the particles 
of earth from each other. Then when the ice 
melts and the water evaporates or settles into 
the ground, the earth is left porous and mel- 
low, so that it can admit the air and be pene- 
trated by the roots of plants, and the radicles 
of germinating seeds. 

Most soils above the line to which the frost 
penetrates, never become comparatively hard 
and compact, owing to the expansion of the 
water contained in them, in the act of freez- 
ing. When soils in grass or grain contain a 
great deal of water near the surface, the freez- 
ing of the water raises or throws up the sur- 
face, and as this surface is bound together by 
a net-work of roots, it is raised irregularly, 
and broken into lumps and fragments, as we 
often see in the spring, indicating the use of 
the roller to reduce it again to a level condi- 
tion. 

In peat meadows the stratum through which 
the frost penetrates is always loose and 
spongy and must be entirely removed before 
the peat is cut for fuel. In this case there is 
so much water frozen that the particles of soil 
are removed so far apart that they do not at- 
tract each other, and unite again into a solid 
mass. 

When soils are ploughed late in the fall, the 
water more readily penetrates them, and hav- 
ing been broken and loosened by the plough, 
their particles are more readily separated, and 
the spring finds them in a more mellowed con- 
dition, and ready for earlier handling. 

The fluids contained in the vessels of plants 
consist chiefly of water. In the vessels of 
grasses, weeds and green crops generally, a 
comparatively slight degree of cold freezes 
these iluids and ruptures the containing vessels 
and stops the circulation. Hence such plants 
die and soon become dried up, as we see in 
the autumn. 


The sap in trees is mostly contained in the 
vessels of the liber, or inner bark, and the al- 
burnum or sap-wood. These vessels are some- 
what better protected and will endure a lower 
degree of temperature. 

In the unripened wood of vines and late 
growing trees, as peach trees, for example, 
which contain a large amount of sap, the ves- 
sels are ruptured by a moderate degree of 
cold, their bark shrivels and the wood dies. 
This is Nature’s method of shortening in such 
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plants and trees. The sap vessels, lying deeper 
and better protected, will endure still more 
cold. In the larger limbs and trunks covered 
by thicker bark, the circulating vessels are 
seldom ruptured, though, occasionally, in 
rapid-growing, soft woods, we see the trunks 
split for many inches, or even feet, by long 
continued, severe cold. In such cases the sap 
in all the vessels is frozen solid, and the whole 
mass of wood is so expanded that the pres- 
sure from within becomes so great that the 
bark and alburnum burst, like the hoops on a 
cask when the water contained within it is fro- 
zen. In slow growing, hard wood trees this 
is seldom or never seen in our latitude. In 
forests, the trees mutually protect each other. 
The difference in temperature between the 
recesses of a forest and the open field where 
the currents of air are unobstructed is very 
great. The power of life to resist frost is 
truly surprising, and it is wonderful how slight 
a,protection will enable it to endure almost 
any amount of cold. The bark of a tree, the 
outer coating of a seed, a thin layer of leaves 
or straw, a little earth, a covering of snow, 
the feathers of a bird, the hair of an animal, 
the cocoon of a chrysalis, will protect the liv- 
ing organism that would otherwise perish. 

Frost, like snow, has its uses. It fines and 
mellows the soils, and manures and prepares 
them to yield their nutriment to vegetable 
life. Frost, like fire, isa bad master. But 
so far as we can guard against it and compel 
it to work for us, it will, like the other forces 
of nature, contribute to our comfort and hap- 
piness. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





POISONED OR DISEASED PIGS. 


I lost two fine pigs about the first of October. 
and as no one here can tell what ailed them, I will 
make a brief statement of the symptoms of the 
disease, and ask you or some brother farmer the 
nature of it. 

The first pig had the scours about a week; but 
not severely. I gave it simple remedies and 
changed its diet, which had been boiled pump- 
kins principally, and it began to improve, as I 
thought; but all at once it refused to eat, breathed 
quick and hard, and was inclined to stand with its 
head pressed into the corner of the pen. 1 then 
— warm soap suds, washing it thoroughly 
and scrubbing with an ox-card, which it appeared 
to v much. Its suppressed pare 
wore off gradually in about y-six hours, an 
then it began to turn eo-en its ears and tail 
Gn ay O° ee en about the head and 
along the belly,—living about four days after it 


dead the second refused to come to his breakfast. 
I drove him out of his nest and noticed he breathed 
like the other. He came out and ate alittle. I 
washed him as the other and gave him two spoon- 
fals of sulphur, but as it had no effect, gave three 
more at night, and saw no s' of an 
The next morning he breathed naturally, but had 
begun to turn purple all over. Before noon he 
died, apparently in keen distress. 

They were but separate pens. I 
turned the first one out doors as soon as he began 
to turn purple. Both had been well all summer. 
I had given them all the 
nearly every day. Their pens were kept well 
supplied with rotted chips to absorb the liquids, 
cleaning out occasionally, and were well ventil- 
ated, being in an old barn. While the first was 
sick I searched the “Farmer’s Book” for a remedy. 
Found a plenty of diseases and plenty of reme- 
dies, but as it gave none of the it was 
worthless tome. I enclose a short piece that 1 
— from some n per, which states that 
swill ata certain state fermentation is poison- 
ous. Is that a fact? J. L. Morse. 

Jay, Me., Dec. 28, 1869. 

Poisonous Switt.—A correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer, having complained of a disease 
among his hogs, is told by another correspon- 
dent that the symptoms are similar to those of 
hogs of his own, which he is satisfied died from 
eating swill that had become poisoned by stand- 
ing too long. He says :—‘Chemists say that after 
swill stands a certain length of time after it has 
soured, it becomes poisonous. I don’t know that 
this is so, but I do know that I shall not feed any 
more old swill.” 


Remarxs.—Yes, Brother Morse, swill and every 
thing else which is suffered to undergo the putre- 
factive or destructive fermentation, generates poi- 
sonous gases and poisonous plants; and these 
gases and plants if taken into the system in large 
quantities, will kill a pig or a boy—a hog or a man. 

The mould so often seen on old swill and other 
decaying substances is a poisonous vegetable, be- 
longing to that grand division of the vegetable 
kingdom called Cryptogamia, or flowerless plants ; 
and not a few of the vegetable poisons will pro- 
duce the symptoms described in your interesting 
letter. 

Whether the pigs in question were killed by 
eating bad swill, or by eating or inhaling some 
other poison, we cannot tell; bat we do not doubt 
they were poisoned. It is not necessary that pigs 
and hogs should have the same kinds of fuod that 
the children and the old folks eat, but it should be 
nearly as clean; at least, if they are expected to 

eat some dirt, it should be clean dirt, and not the 
poisonous dirt which comes from decaying matter, 
whether vegetable or animal. 


weed they would eat 





OPERATION ON THE THROAT OF A CHOKED COW. 


On the 19th of November, a cow seven years 
old, belonging to Mr. Baldwin of this town, — 
ing to swallow a ent of a round turnip, 
about 3 inches by 24, became choked. The piece 
of turnip stuck a little more than-a third of the 
aor oe the gullet. Three different men passed 
their arms into the gullet and tried to grasp the 
e to get their fingers around 
it. A fork handle was then passed down upon it 





turned purple. 
On the very morning that I found the first one 





it, but failed to remove it. After the turnip had 
been in the gullet about five hours, William Rey- 
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nolds, a butcher, under the direction of Dr. Bar- 


rett, cut down upon the turnip, and sli it out, 
and the doctor sewed up the gullet and then the 
skin over it. The wound has healed kindly, and 
now, December 23, is apparently well. The cow 
eats and drinks as well as the others in the herd, 
and is giving about the same quantity of milk as 
before the accident. She was kept for a time 
upon hay tea and bran. 

The operation is very simple and easily done by 
any man with a steady hand. The wound in the 
guilet should be carefully sewed up, to prevent 
the discharge of any food that may be passing it, 
as this might give rise to ulceration or an abscess. 

I heard of another case in which the same opera- 
tion was followed by a troublesome abscess, I pre- 
sume from not properly closing the wound in the 
ee and perhaps from feeding too soon with 

or grass. J. REYNOLDS. 

Concord, Mass., Dec. 23, 1869. 





A MOUTH AND THROAT DISEASE. 


Mr. George A. Carpenter, of Cheshire, Mass. 
has two cows that on. taken with swelling of 
the tongue, throat and neck. ‘The mouth is red 
and the tongue so badly swollen that the jaws 
cannot be closed within two inches. Nothing can 
be got down the throat, and they drool constantly. 
Some cows affected in the same way have died in 
this town. Many think the cows have been poi- 
soned by something like poke root in their fodder. 
Your opinion of the disease, and suggestions for 
treatment, are desired. R. 8. 

Cheshire, Mass., Dec. 20, 1869. 

REMARKS.—We are not quite sure that the cows 
referred to by friend Smith have been poisoned. 
Malignant diseases involving the mouth, tongue 
and throat, sometimes occur from causes which 
are not well understood. This is true of man and 
beast. A very fatal disease known as the foot and 
mouth disease is exciting a good deal of alarm in 
England, France, and other countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe, at the present time. Sheep and 
pigs and even poultry are attacked as well as cat- 
tle. Yet, in the present instance the disease may 
be due to poison; but be this as it may, the treat- 
ment should consist in washing the tongue, and 
swabbing the mouth and throat, with a saturated 
solution of chlorate of potash. This is prepared by 
putting into hot water as much of the chlorate as 
the water will dissolve. The remedy should be 
applied at intervals of two, three or four hours; 
and if the animal can be made to swallow half a 
gill or a gill of the same medicine several times a 

day, all the better. 

If the above fails to effect a cure, try a solution 
of carbolic acid in the manner described for the 
application of the chlorate. Procure Nichols’ or 
Squibb’s saturated solution of carbolic acid, and 
dilute from one-half to one-third with pure soft 
water. Both remedies may be warm, cool or cold 
when used, as may seem best to suit the case. 





RAISING POTATOES. 


I broke up one-third of an acre of land the 22d 
of last May, gave it a good harrowing and applied 
half a shovelful of manure in a hill; hills two 
feet and rows three feet 


ag seed — Now, Mr. Edi- 
e essentials in raising are 
1 7 ha few words, viz.; Lowen a 


P 3 plo me | 
and harrow well, and — well, Baw goa 
twice in a season and when the ground is in order. 
Those farmers who advocate hoeing only once 
cannot beat me, but I can beat them every time. 
One great trouble with some farmers is that 
had rather be in the store, or in the mill, smoking 
or telling stories, than to be hoeing their 
the second time. 0 

Mill Village, Goshen, N. H., Jan. 3, 


. F. Cam. 
1870. 
A CITY-BRED FARMER.—MILLET AND CORN STALKS. 
Ten years ago next spring I left the shop forthe 
farm. It was new business to me, as I was city- 
bred. Now if these ten years have not b t 
me riches, they have brought me much practical 
knowledge and experience, which I could not 
have gained in any other business. There is noth- 
ing that will bring out a man’s wits like to 
bring up one of the old worn-out farms with which 
New England abounds, without plenty of capital. 
Still I am not discouraged, and shall not return to 
the city this year. But what we new beginners 
have to contend with is such statements as Dr. 
Loring made at Pittsfield and at the milk prodrcers’ 
meeting at Nashua, in regard to millet, and similar 
statements, not based on ex ce, made by oth- 
ers, which induce experiments that use up the money 
that we need for books and papers and for other 
urposes. Last spring I tried millet, but it was a 
lure. My a. with corn fodder agrees 
with the ideas advanced by “L. 8.” in his commu- 
nication in the Farmer of Dec. 25. I hope that 
others who do their own feeding, or at least super- 
intend it, will give us their experience, and thus 
oblige one reader of the Farmer who never before 
had a word of his own printed, and probably 
many others. G. RB. M. 
alton, N. H., Jan. 3, 1870. 





VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY.—NO. II. 

In a preceding article, I have urged the impor- 
tance of establishing, at convenient points, Fell 
conducted veterinary coll and hospitals ;—in- 
stitutions in which shall taught every branch 


of science that is deemed essential to a thorough 
medical education. 

The question may now be asked, Are such in- 
stitutions an absolute necessity ? ot @ per- 


son become competent to treat the diseases and 
injuries to which our domestic animals are subject, 
by using diligently such means as are es 
at his command? Important as I hold su 
schools and hospitals to be, they may, doubt- 
less, be dispensed with, provided a thorough medi- 
cal education be obtained in some other way,— by 
pursuing a course of study under the instruction 
of a competent physician and cargoes, for exam- 
ple; by repeated dissection of the horse, cow, 
sheep, &c., at the same time; and by care- 
fully studying and com the writings of the 
best veterinary surgeons of this country and of 
Europe. In this way any young man of respecta- 
ble talents and education may qualify himself for 
a practice of this useful and honorable profes- 
sion. 

Young men, will not some of you enter this in- 
viting field of labor? Will not some who have, 
until now, directed their thoughts and 
towards other channels of labor and emolumen 
turn their’ attention in the direction of this 
uncultivated field—this much neglected occupa- 





ys I put two small 
potatoes in a hill, six inches apart, and hoed as 
soon as up, and again in eight or ten days. That 


tion? Why crowd your way into and 
a which are 


y filled to repletion, 
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when by becoming a scientific and skilful veterin- 

- physician and surgeon, you will find your- 
ves in a field of ample dimensions, almost with- 

out competition, and where your labor will be ap- 

preciated and rewarded ? Mepicvus. 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., Jan., 1870. 





GREEN AND DRY CORN FODDER. 

Though old age has so far dimmed my eye-sight 
that I am unable to read, I was very glad to learn 
that Dr. Loring had publicly expressed his opin- 
ion about green corn fodder for milch cows. I 
was also glad to hear the opinions of others on the 
same subject. I consider Mr. Whitaker’s state- 
ments valuable to the public, but I must doubt 
whether he has had the experience with green 
corn fodder for milch cows that Dr. Loring or 
myself have had. I have known cows reduced in 
flesh, strength and milk, by feeding them f= 
corn stalks, and from my own experience I am 
firm in the belief that, if any farmer were to tie 
up thirty cows in the barn on the 10th of August, 
and feed them all the wy fodder corn they 
would eat, apd no other kind of food, for thirty 
days, not one-half of them would be able to rise 
in their stalls at the end of that time. I would 
beg, however, that no farmer will try this experi- 
ment on good cows; but if any one doubts it, let 
him try it on one or two that are of little value. 

Still I believe that sweet corn is the best thing 
that can be raised for fodder for milch cows, when 
our pastures fail in August or September. The 
next best crop that I knowof is oats. But neither 
of them should be fed to cows green. The corn 
should have two days of good sunshine, after it 
is cut up, before it is fed to the cows, and the oats 
at least one day’s drying in good weather, and two 
if convenient. If the weather is unfavorable, 
take them into the barn and chop them up with 
an equal quantity of meadow hay. The water in 
both corn and oats will be sufficient to moisten the 
hay, and itis wellto mix with the mess a little 
Indian meal or shorts. Asa G. SHELDON. 

Wilmington, Mass., Jan. 8, 1870. 

RemMarks.—As dried-up as our pastures gen- 
erally are in the latter part of summer, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to furnish milch cows with some 
kind of additional feed. And the question, What 
shall be raised? is one of much importance. 
Hence it is desirable that the views and experi- 
ences of different farmers on this point should be 
known, and that the conclusions of each individ- 
ual should be treated with the deference which is 
due from one man to the honest opinions of an- 
other. 

Since the present discussion commenced in our 
columns, we have seen the following suggestions 
upon the subject of cow fodder in some extracts 
from the address by Dr. James R. Nichols, at the 
Fair of the Franklin county, Mass., Agricultural 
Society, last fall, which we copy, remembering 
that in the multitude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom. The Doctor says :— 

It is a common practice in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, and Y ge this section, to grow the corn 

lant in drills, or in a mass from broadcast sow- 

ig, to feed to milch cows late in summer when 
the pasture grasses fail. This is a kind of food for 
animals not profitable to raise. It is not so be- 
cause the maize plant is not rich and succulent, 
but because the conditions under which it is grown 
are unfavorable to its ect and healthy devel- 
opment. The juices of the plant are 











richly saccharine at maturity, when grown in hills 

in open space, with plenty of air and light; but 

wn in mass, in close contiguity, this principle 
almost wholly wanting. 

To test its comparative value with the green 
stalks taken from the cornfield, I fed to my herd 
of cows in August a weighed quantity of the 
“corn fodder,” so-called, night and morning for 
one week; they were then changed to the field 
cornstalks, and the gain in the milk product at 
the end of the week was a little more than eight 
per cent., and there was also a manifest improve- 
ment in quality. 

As a rule, all vegetable productions, grown 
under conditions where the chlorophyl,—the n 
coloring principle of plants,—cannot be produced 
in all its richness of tint, are abnormal, immature, 
worthless. The absence of this principle in the 
whole of the lower portion of the corn plant grown 
in drills, or from broadcast sowing, indicates its 
watery, half developed character. 

As fodder for milch cows in summer, the sweet 
millet, green oats, and clover are much to be pre- 
ferred to corn, and one or more of them should 
take its place upon all dairy farms. 





BUTTER MAKING IN WINTER. 

Having had considerable difficulty in making 
the butter come, I wish to ask what is the proper . 
temperature of cream for churning, and also what 
kind of thermometer is best for the dairy? a. 

Bradford, N. H., Dec., 1869. 

Remarks.—Sixty degrees is generally consid 
ered about the right temperature. Our correspon- 
dent, A. W. Cheever, of Sheldonville, Mass., one 
of the most careful dairymen in the State, said in 
a statement made of the mode of manufacturing 
a lot of butter that took first premiums at the 
Norfolk County Fair, in 1868, that “charning is 
always done with the cream at a known tempera- 
ture, varying from 60° to 64°, according to the out- 
side temperature.” But temperature of the cream 
is only one of the conditions of good butter. The 
trouble may be in the hay rather than in the 
cream. The ordinary cheap thermometers, cost- 
ing from 25 to 75 cents, answer a very good pur- 
pose. We believe there is a patented article de- 
signed for the dairy, which it is claimed is more 
easily cleaned, but we have never found any great 
difficulty with ordinary ones in this or any other 
respect. 





CLAY AS A FERTILIZER. 


At the meeting of the Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 
Association of Irasburg, Dec. 20, Mr. M. C. said he 
had noticed that where clear blue clay froma well 
fifteen feet deep got washed away from the pile 
about the mouth of the well, it caused a very rank 
growth of grass. Ina piece of grass land that had 
been mown cight years the meadow star-moles 
worked last year to such an extent that he thought 
it was ruined by the piles of dirt all over it, but 
this year it cut the stoutest grass he ever had,— 
three tons per acre. 

Mr. L. had seen acase where seventy-five loads 
of blue clay from a bank had been put on an acre 
of sand, which was then sowed to grain and grass 
and it did well during the three years he liv 
where he could notice it. When he lived near La- 
moile river he had half an acre from which high 
water had washed the soil all off, leaving a loose 
white sand. On this he put alight coat of manure 
and sowed it to grass, but it would not tarf over, 
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and it yielded no crop. Then he put on twen 
loads of clay and harrowed it down, trying to pul- 
verize the chunks. He then sowed grass seed and 
got at the rate of two tons of hay per acre; the 
turf was good and firm so the water did not wash 
it off. It continued good as long as he lived upon 
the farm. He spoke of a piece of eight acres of 
blowing sand, that when first cleared was good 
grain land, but by being long cropped was ex- 
hausted. The treatment he would advise would 
be a dresing of clay. 

I. N. C. considered the hard pan thrown up 
from ditches, excellent dressing. 

E. P. C. had believed for years that clay was a 
very valuable fertilizer for grass. It possessed 


just the qualities necessary to make grass grow. | ©8C: 


He had seen an instance where the clay from a 

well was thrown upon the grass ground near by 

and caused a rank growth. Z. EJ. 
Irasburg, Vt., Dec. 22, 1869. 





FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 


In a recent communication of Doctor Boynton 
to the Farmer on foot rot in sheep, I notice he 
recommends treating each foot in a flock of sheep 
as carefully and with as much precision as you 
would a sore finger. Now with a flock of a dozen 
sheep that is all well enough, especially if they 
are fancy ones. But how is it in flocks of one to 
five hundred? The “eternal vigilance” would 
have to be accompanied with a great amount of 
very disagreeable labor. 

Now I propose to give my experience briefly in 
this matter of foot rot. In the first place, I went 
through “‘the mill’ when I was a boy, and “lived 
out;” and learned something of the process of 
doctoring with vitriol in the old fashioned way. 
In 1846, after commencing for myself in Vermont, 
I had a flock of about 130 sheep, and they got the 
foot rot, and got it badly. Well, I went to work 
and worked two whole days,—I was alone in those 
days,—on that flock, paring and plastering, and I 
remember well what a miserable, dirty, back-ach- 
ing job it was. Well,the sheep got better—a good 
deal better,—but after awhile they began to grow 
lame again; either a relapse of old cases or the 
coming on of new; probably both. I thought to 
myself, this will never do. I can’t go that job 
over again, I must devise some wholesale mode of 
doctoring. Sol went to work and built a small 
yard in a part of the pasture nearest the house, in 
which I put my salt troughs, and when the sheep 
had got a little salt hungry, called them into the 
yard, gave them their salt, shut them in and kept 
them long enough to be sure they all found the 
salt. As soon as the sheep had got used to coming 
into the yard after their salt, I placed a trough 
six or eight feet long on the ground in the narrow 

te way, and fenced it so that the sheep in going 

mto the yard would be obliged to walk the whole 
length of the trough. The bottom of the trough 
should be nearly level and wide enough fora sheep 
to walk in. I put into the trough one or two pails 
of salt brine, or enough to cover the hoofs, and 
also a solution of vitriol, and a pound or two of 
tobacco, steeped. I think I depended as much 
upon the brine as the vitriol, and I had some faith 
in the curative qualities of tobacco. At any rate 
it served to prevent the sheep from licking up the 
brine. Now the sheep must have their salt, and 
there was no way to get it but to walk ont 
through that mixture in the trough. It was 

to see them walk mincingly through it without 
knowing what it was for. In a short time m 
sheep were cured, and remained cured while 
owned the flock, nearly two years. 

Any flock of sheep I believe may be cured of foot 
rot in that same way. I never knew a flock of 
over a hundred that was ever perfectly cured in 








any other way. My neighbors at the time advised 
me to take out a patent for my discovery; but I 


never did. So perry sheep r has the right to 
adopt my plan, or the old one of paring and plas- 
tering by hand . G. Novzs, 


Lancaster, N. H., Dec., 1869. 


EXPERIMENT WITH FERTILIZERS. 


In October, 1866, I ploughed a pasture ten inches 
deep. In 1867, planted potatoes on the land with 
no other fertilizer than 200 pounds of plaster. 
The soil of this field is a brown loam and uniform 
as to quality. In the spring of 1868 I staked it off 
poe three equal parts, containing 146 square rods 


On lot No. 1, I used 1769 pounds of Bradley’s 
———- of Lime. Two bushels of Club 
Wheat were sown on this lot, prepared by wetting 
it with brine and drying it with a portion of the 
superphosphate. The remainder was sown on the 
land after the wheat had been sown and harrowed 
once. The plat was again well harrowed and 
rolled for an even surface for the grass. 

Lot No. 2 was sown and treated the same as No. 
1, except that it was fertilized with 1441 pounds of 
Paddock and Dean’s Raw Bone. 

Lot No. 3 was treated the same as to drying and 
sowing as No.1. But asa fertilizer 1770 pounds 
of Bradley’s Raw Bone was used. 

On harvesting, the result was as follows :— 


Lot 1 produced 29 bushels, weighing 61 ths ¥ bushel, 
Lo’ “ 24 “ “ 60 “ 
Lot3 Pa “ © 


By which it appears that the excess of wheat on 
Nos. 1 and 3 over that on No. 2 was enough to pay 
for the fertilizers used. D. Cc. 

Peacham, Vt., Dec. 20, 1869. 





SURPRISE OATS. 

I forward you a sample of surprise oats raised 
this season from seed that I received from Mr. 
Van Olinda, of Illinois, in the spring of 1868, but 
too late to sow that season. he seed sown 
weighed 45 pounds to the bushel, and that raised 
this season weighs the same, and was ten days 
earlier and nine pounds heavier than the Norway. 
I obtained my Norway seed from Mr. Pease of 
Hartford, Vt., the same year and sowed it that 
season, raising enough for seed the last year. 

What is meant by the term “best oats,” as used 
at the Farmers’ Meeting at Manchester, N. H.? 
My father entered the Surprise Oats, but the New 
Bruuswick Oats, weighing 41 pounds tothe bushel, 
received the premium. M. 

Jan. 10, 1870. 


ReMARKS.—The specimen received is certainly 
very handsome. The kernels are uniformly 
plump, bright and heavy. We do not know any 
thing of the principles on which the awards were 


made by the committee on oats at the Manchester 
Meeting. 





GROWING BARLEY. 


The high price which this grain has borne for 
the last two or three years, and its excellent quali- 
ties as a milk producing food for dairy stock, 
seems to demand for it more general attention than 
it has yet received at the hands of the farmers of 
New England. It requires good soil, and a clean 
cultivation, not because it is a gross feeder, for it 
is a much less exhaustive crop than oats, but it 
seems less able to appropriate the required nour- 
ishment from the soil some other e 
Cut before fally ripe, the straw is worth twice as 
much as oat straw for feeding purposes, as it seems 
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to be as readily eaten as hay, and stock will work 
it up without waste. The when ground and 
fed to an 
farmers here more valuable than corn. It is as 
good a grain as wheat to seed with for the suc- 
ceeding crop of 
- acre in the valley of the Connecticut varies 
m thirty to sixty, according to circumstances, 
though from 4 to forty-five may be conside 
good crop. e best pre ion for a good 
of barley appears to be a well manured and 
cultivated crop of corn, though any other 
hoed orp with the land in good condition answers 
we. , 
or 


a 
cro) 
we 


very but all attempts to raise it upon green 
sward. d in r condition, and foul with 
weeds, will result in failure. There seems, how- 
ever, in this locality to be but little demand for it 
as a market crop, and it therefore rests its merits 
with us upon the excellent feeding properties of 
both straw and grain, and the universally superior 
“catch” of grass seed when sown in connection 


with it. E. B. 8. 
Cornish, N. H., Dec. 24, 1869. 





EFFECTS OF CHERRY LEAVES ON CATTLE. 


I find that my attachment to the New ENGLAND 
Farmer increases with my years. I think it and 
kindred prints, are of more present benefit to far- 
mers than all the agricultural colleges in the coun- 
try. But I believe the time is at hand when agri- 
culture will be considered one of the most impor- 
tant of all the learned professions. 

There has been considerable discussion in the 
Farmer of late about the poison of wild cherry; 
but I do not recollect of any one having opened 
an animal to see its effects. I do not it is 
poison. Many years ago one of my neighbors cut 
some cherry trees in the month of June, and threw 
them into his pasture. The next day his cows ate 
heartily of them. Before night one of them was 
dead. I helped him skin her. On opening her to 
ascertain what the difficulty was, we found that 
the wilted leaves had stopped, undigested, in a 
solid mass in her stomach. Had she eaten them 
in a green condition, they could not have stopped 
undigested. I do not think there is any danger 
from them only in a wilted condition. 

THomas HaskKELL. 

West Gloucester, Mass., Dec., 1869. 





EXPERIMENT WITH SUPERPHOSPHATE ON CORN. 

I put about a tablespoonful of superphosphate 
into each hill of two rows of corn, and left two 
adjoining rows without the superphosphate. For 
three or four weeks there was little difference in 
the appearance of the corn. But after that time 
the phosphated rows went ahead, and when twelve 
inches high the other was seven or eight, an ad- 
van which it maintained through the season, 
and which could be seen at some distance. The 
land was low intervale, moist, part dryer. 
At harvesting, the corn on the two phosphated rows 
weighed 71, and that on unphosphated 52 pounds. 
The heaviest corn was the best, most forward, and 


most sound. H. M. E. 
i ille, N. H., Dec., 1869. 





DECREASE OP SHEEP IN BENSON, VT. 


“A happy new Year to you,”’ Mr. Farmer, and 
here are the stamps. We cannot do without your 
weekly visits, though you made a miscalculation 
on the rise of wool. But you are not alone in that 
matter. For one » Vga! ra - inted in 
my expectations of the market value of any prop- 
om before in my life. Other kinds of rm 

e 
.* we have seen the worst of the 


produce are high enough for the 
wool trade, and that the low end 


grain 
imals producing milk is considered by | disa) 


The number of bushels | 8000 





of the see-saw will soon begis te move the other 
way. a oe section will soon 
- The grand of this town has shown 
over 20,000 sheep for taxation in former years, but 
next spring the “listers” will not be able to count 
. And in adjoining towns the decrease has 
been in about the same ratio. Joun Bais. 
Benson, Vt., Jan. 1, 1870. 





COPPLE-CROWNED TURKEY. 


I have a male turkey with a tuft of feathers on 
his head. It is the only case of the kind I ever 
saw. Have you or have any of your readers seen 
the heads of turkeys thus ornamented ? 

H. T. Garzs. 

New Worcester, Mass., Dec. 25, 1869. 

Remarks.—In the “American Poulterer’s Com- 
panion” by the late C. N. Bement, Mr. Main is 
quoted as saying that, although the subjugation 
of wild turkey is not of an ancient date—it is said 
that turkeys were unknown in Europe till after 
the discovery of America—their domestication has 
produced marked changes in their plumage, &c. 
Among these changes or varieties he mentions 
that of the “tufted turkey” as the most remarka- 
ble, and.says it is yet very rare. The tuft is some- 
times black and sometimes white. . 





SURPRISE OATS. 

Enclosed find sample of surprise oats, raised by 
me last season. Every one who sees them prefers 
them to the Norways. They ripen a few days 
earlier than the common oat, and weigh one- 
quarter heavier 5 tag bushel than any other. 

Roxbury, Vt., 5 1869. W. I. Stuonps. 

ReMARKS.— Plump, bright oats. “One-quarter 
heavier by the bushel than any other oat,” we 
should suppose would entitle them to the name of 
Surprise. 


CURE FOR CHILBLAINS. 


I can recommend with much confidence as a 
cure for chilblains, rubbing the parts affected with 
butter and hea it in by the fire. BE. M. 8. 

Rochester, Vt., Jan. 2, 1870. 





MILTON FALLS, VT., CHEESE FACTORY. 


Received the milk the season of 1869 from an 
average of 373 cows for four months and eighteen 
days. Pounds of milk received, 932,231; from 
which they made 98,130 pounds of cheese, equal to 
one pound of cheese for nine and one-hald pounds 
milk. The patrons have received an average price 
of $14.37 per hundred pounds net, for their cheese 
the past season. A. B. Asuuey, Director. 

tlton Depot, Vt., Jan. 11, 1870. 





—At a late meeting of the Herkimer County, 
N. Y., Farmers’ Club, Mr. Whitman said that as 
the cold weather came on last fall he found it im- 
portant to hurry up his turnip harvest. To save 
time, the roots were dumped in the cellar without 
topping, intending to do that job immediately after 
the roots were safe from danger of frost. But be- 
fore the tops were removed the mass heated and 
rotted so that the turnips were all spoiled and 
were removed to the manure heap. 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS. 








' ture, the do- 
mestication of 
animals is the 
most interest- 
ing and impor- 
tant. Man has 
advanced in civ- 
ilization and in 
the arts that accom- 
pany civilization, but 
it isa singular fact that 
the domestication of wild 
animals, which must have 
been one of his first steps in that 
direction, seems to have been at 
some period anterior to all record- 
ed history carried to a certain 
point, at which it has ever since remained al- 
most entirely stationary. Scarcely a single 
species of wild animal has been reduced to a 
domestic state within the period of human 
records. 

Most of the domestic animals now known 
seem to have been reduced to tameness in the 
primitive seats of the human race in Asia, and 
to have accompanied man in his migrations 
over the rest of the inhabitaed world. It is 
probable that the different beasts of burden,— 
the horse, the ass, the various species of the 
ox, the camel and the elephant,—have been 
tamed at different periods of times, yet they 
were all tamed at periods anterior to the 
records of history. The same remark may be 
made respecting animals that are valued only 
for their flesh, their skins, and their fleece— 

’ and the universal favorite of man, the dog. 
St. Hilaire, the celebrated French naturalist, 
remarks ‘‘that there are one hundred and forty 
thousand animal species at present known, but 
man has reduced only forty-three to a domes- 
ticated condition, and ten of the forty-three 
are wanting in France, and eight in all Eu- 
rope.” 

The animals that have accompanied man 
have adapted themselves to the various cli- 
mates and condition to which they have been 
exposed as readily as man, their master; and 








now in a wild state might be reduced to a do- 
mestic state, and rendered useful to man. 
There are six species of the horse, only two 
of which have been domesticated, and so far 
as we know, the other four are as susceptible 
of being tamed as the-two which have been. 
The eight or ten domestic animals which are 
found in South America and Asia, and which 
are not found in Europe, are probably as 
capable of being acclimated there, as those 
which have already been so acclimated. The 
Llama, the Alpaca, the Vicuna and the Tapir 
might add to the meat-producing and fleece- 
bearing animals of Europe. The Eland of 
Africa, a fine large animal weighing from eight 
to fifteen hundred pounds, is a gentle, quiet 
animal, apparently predisposed to domestica- 
tion. All travellers, and among the rest Dr. 
Livingstone, speak of it as preferable to beef 
for food, and disposed to fatten very readily. 
The Yak, or horse-tailed ox of Tartary, is 
valuable for travelling, for carrying burdens, 
for its milk and its fleece. It is by no means 
to be supposed that all the animals capable of 
being useful to man have been subjected to his 
dominion. 

In 1849 a Report was made by St. Hilaire 
to the Minister of Agriculture in France upon 
the domestication and acclimation of useful 
animals, which was published, and led in 1854 
to the Society of Zoological Acclimation. 
They have introduced quite a number of new 
animals into France and placed them in such 
parts of the country as were supposed best 
adapted by climate to their habits and consti- 
tutions. They have also introduced several 
kinds of birds which are not only beautiful for 
their plumage, but valuable as food, especially 
the Hoceo, more resembing the turkey than 
any other bird. This Society is extending its 
attention to fish at the present time, and also 
to useful plants. 

This Society has a wide field open before it, 
and it is to be hoped that its labors will lead 
to results of great value as well as interest to 
the world. The facts which they will discover 
and make known in zoology will be of great 
interest, and will aid man in completing his 
conquest over the animal world, which, as yet, 
is very far from being accomplished. 

Our own country, from its great variety of 
climate and soil, possesses some special advan- 





there can be no doubt that many which are 





tages for the introduction and acclimation of 
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new varieties, and even species, of animals 
that may be useful to man. All our domestic 
animals were brought from Europe, and so far 
from deteriorating, they have in almost every 
instance improved, showing the favorable char- 
acter of our climate and the products of our 
soil to all animal life. 





A FINE TRESS OF CORN. 

While some of the correspondents of the 
Farmer are just now discussing the value of 
corn in the stalk, our attention has been called 
to the beauty of ‘‘the full corn in the ear.” 
Farmers may differ in their opinion of the 
value of green corn stalks, or straw,—for we 
believe naturalists class Indian corn with the 
grasses, and have christened it with a Greek 
word, Zea, meaning ‘‘to live,” thus recogniz- 
ing.its great life sustaining power,—but they 
all agree that the grain itself is a nutritious 
food for both man and beast. But all who 
have used corn either in the house or in the 
barn know that its value depends ina great 
measure on its degree of ripeness when har- 
vested. 

Up to about the first of September last, the 
prospect of a good corn crop was not at all fa- 
vorable, and in many sections a failure was 
predicted; but the fine weather which suc- 
ceeded produced a fair crop on fields that were 
favorably situated, and which had been well 
manured and well cultivated. Commissioner 
Capron estimates that the yield of corn in New 
England this year is less than that of last year 
by about eighteen per cent., or nearly one- 
fifth. 

We were, therefore, much pleased to look 
upon so beautiful a specimen of eight-rowed 
corn, of this year’s growth, as that which we 
recently received from the farm of Dr. 
James R. Nichols of Haverhill, Mass. The 
ears, or rather the rows of corn on the ears, 
measure from nine and a half to twelve inches 
in length, the kernels are large, very compact, 
of an unusually rich color, and the cob well 
filled. Accompanying this beautiful trace of 
corn we received the following note. The 
statement alluded to will be found in another 
column. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I send you by express to- 
day from my farm, a few ears of corn, a part of 
the product of one and one-half acres, which gave 
me last autumn 312 bushels of ears of shelled corn. 





This gives fully 106 bushels to the acre. It was 
indeed a noble crop, and the corn in the bin is 
worth looking at, can assure you. Thespecimen 
sent is a fairone. Two-thirds of the ears were as 
large and full as those you will examine. I gave 
in the Journal of Chemistry a brief account of the 
crop, some weeks since, which I enclose to you, 
I did not include in Journal statement of amount 
raised, the three or four bushels which were “traced 
up” for seed. Very truly yours, 
Jas. R. NicHous. 
Lakeside, Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 10, 1870. 





MILK RAISING FOR CITISS. 

It has been generally supposed by farmers and 
railroad managers that milk could be trans- 
ported profitably only about one hundred miles. 
Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Conn., has 
written a long letter addressed to the farmers 
of Berkshire county, Mass., for the purpose of 
showing that they are “practically as near the 
New York market for the sale of milk as those 
who live within twenty orthirty miles of the city.” 

He says that during the past season milk has 
been carried every day, even during the summer 
months, from Dalton and Pittsfield, Conn., to New 
York city by the Housatonic railroad, a distance 
of 160 to 170 miles. It has been brought to the 
stations in the afternoon, and delivered in New 
York in good condition the next morning in time 
to be served to city customers before breakfast. 

The milk train was started on this road the Ist 
of October, 1867. It carried 44 cans of 40 quarts 
each the first day, and increased to an average of 
about 230 cans per day in 1868, and to about 390 
cans per day in 1869. It is stated by Mr. Eli 
Smith of Sheffield, that at first only four cans 
of 40 quarts each was sent from that station, and 
that during last summer it run up to 87 cans, from 
25 farmers, and that he expects from 140 to 150 
cans, or a full carioad, will be furnished next sea- 
son. 

Mr. Goodrich believes that this new business on 
the Housatonic road will greatly increase the 
value of farms on its route, and he says that one 
farmer admitted that the value of his farm had 
already been enhanced $3000 thereby. He believes 
that this business has added twenty millions of 
dollars to the value of farms on the Harlem road. 
He also discusses its advantages to the railroad. 
He believes that the county of Berkshire alone 
may produce, and should produce within two or 
three years, 1000 cans, or 40,000 quarts a day, and 
that in no other way probably can its farming 
lands be improved so much. He says that the de- 
mand for good, sweet, pure milk is almost unlim- 
ited, and is yearly increasing in a ratio far greater 
than the development of new sources of supply. 

If milk can be sent 150 to 175 miles on the roads 
centering at New York, we should suppose that 
the milk circle might be greatly extended around 
Boston. 
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A HEAVY CROP OF CORN, 

Notwithstanding the unpromising appear- 
ance of our iaedie at Lakeside in June, 
we have just harvested a crop, which must be 
regarded as extraordinary, even by those who 
most successfully cultivate the cereal. The 
field and crop have been carefully measured, 
and the a 4 shows that two hundred and nine 
bushels of ears have been produced to the 
acre. This gives at least one hundred and 
Jive bushels of shelled corn to the acre. We 
have never heard of a larger yield in this sec- 


tion. If any of our farmer friends have done 
better, we be happy to record their suc- 
cess. 


The corn in the bin is a splendid sight. 
The magnificent ears are of a brilliant — 
and many of them 14 and 15 inches in length. 
In size and fullness of kernel, they could not 
be more satisfactory. Two and three ears 
grew upon a stalk, and so tnick and luxuriant 
were the plants, it was difficult to pene- 
trate into the field. Owing to this luxuriance, 
it was not touched with the hoe or cultivator 
but once from the time of planting. . The field 
was @ green sward turned over in the autumn 
of 1868, occupying a position midway between 
hills and lowland. In the spring, upon the 


furrows, were spread four cords of barnyard | * 
manure to the acre, and this was harrowed in|: 
and the soil finely pulverized with a Geddes |: 
harrow. The hills were three feet apart, and | : 
into them at planting was placed a handful of | : 


**bone and ashes” mixture; this was covered 
with a film of earth, and upon it five kernels 
of corn were dropped. 

We attribute the success of the crop to fall 
ploughing, manure which held the liquid ex- 
crement of the animals, thorough spring pul- 
verization of the soil, applying the manure to 
the surface, and to the use of the bone and 
ash mixture in the hills. We believe the in- 
fluence of this fertilizer was very essential in 
the production of the crop. The cost of the 
corn per bushel, ——s in the estimate one- 
half the cost of the ‘fertilizers, is forty-five 
cents. This does not take into account the 
fodder, which, in our view, has a high value. 
The market price 6f corn of this quality is 
now one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
bushel.—Dr. J. Nichols, in Journal of Chem- 
istry. 





For the New England Farmer, 
PLAN OF A BARN, 

Seeing an inquiry in your paper for a} 
lan of a barn, by Mr. W. H. Taylor, and 
ving built one the past season, I will send 
you a discription of it, although it may not 
suit Mr. Taylor. The barn is 5U feet in width 
by 110 feet in length, and 22 feet posts. 
with floor to drive through lengthwise 14 feet 
wide, leaving bays on either side 18 feet wide, 


The floors over head, or high beams, are lowered 
7 feet from top of posts or plates, and 34 feet 
of floor on either side, between the divisions, 
should be made to turn back upon hinges so 
as to use a horse fork without obstruction, 
over-head. Such a barn as this will contain 
room enough to store 100 tons of hay and 
what in and loose fodder would be raised 
on ae farm. By opening the feeding doors 
in floor, having a cupola, the cellar is well 
ventilated. 

I will send you a little sketch of the base- 
ment and first floor, that you may perhaps 
understand it better. 


PLAN OF BASEMENT, 
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Explanation of Plan of Basement.—No. 1 is the root 
cellar, 12x15 feet; No. 2 cellar stairs; No. 3, walk for 
feeding hogs, 6x18 feet; No. 4, feeding place for hogs, 
raised three feet; Nos. 6 and 6 apartments for hogs 
with stone floor and cemented, 16x18 feet; No. 7, cattle 
stable, 18x32 feet; No. 8 division for cattle or sheep, 
18x82; Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 divisions for cattle or 
sheep, 18x32 feet,—these division are farnished with 
racks for feeding,—also with doors 10 feet wide by 6 
feet high, opening into the yards, y, and with windows 
above which turn up for ventilation; the water troughs 
are indicated by wt, doors by d, and windows by w. 
The basement is 9 feet in the clear, 


FIRST FLOOR. 
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Explanation of Plan of First Floor.—No. 1 is the 





which should be divided equally into divisions, 
so that hay or grain can be kept separate. 


harness room, 5x12 feet; No. 2, the granary 10x12 feet; 
No, 8, walk, 6x18 feet; No, 4 space for stairs to cellar 
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and to lofts above; No. 6 horse stable, 18x18, directly 
over hogs; No. 6, walk for feeding cattle below, 4 by 18 
feet; the parallels indicate trap doors for feeding stock 
in cellar and also for ventilation; the divisions of the 
bays for hay and grain are indicated by figures 7, all of 
which are 18x18 feet, except the one next to the walk 
for feeding below, which is 14x18 feet, 


Should Mr. Taylor like the arrangement of 
this barn and it is too large for him, he can 
build one of any size he chooses; but by all 
means have the posts in same proportion to 
the size of the barn, as it costs no more to 
cover the roof of a tall barn than a low one. 

Joun M. . 

Hanover, N. H., Dec. 28, 1869. 





For the New England Farmer, 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


In these chilly wintry days, when Nature 
has droffed her green mantle and shrouded 
herself in her eider down covering of snow, 
all lovers of house plants pay close attention 
to their window gardens, and sigh to see the 
—_ leaves fade, the plants wither and finally 

e 


As we keep seventy-five pots of house 
plants, we think that we know a little concern- 
ing their cultivation. There are some plants 
which will thrive with scarcely any care; will 
send forth new leaves, and then the sweet, 
pure blossoms, regardless of the treatment 
they receive. Among these the Chinese Prim- 
rose takes front rank. Eight to ten months 
out of tlie twelve will find it covered with its 
showy white or brilliant pink flowers. Its 
cost is small ; a twenty-five cent scrip will pur- 
chase a well-grown plant—and its flowers are 
a certainty. Czar Violets blossom all winter, 
and perfume the air with their wondrous fra- 
grance. The flower is single, like a wild vio- 
let; but its sweetness is unsurpassed by its 
more dazzling sisters. Belgium Daisies will 
blossom for months. Begonias will also well 
repay the cultivator, and push forth their waxen 
petal blossoms during all the gloomy winter 
season. Bouvaredias, with their coral flowers, 
adorn a window garden for many months 
with a quick succession of buds and blossoms. 
The variegated foliaged plantg are a charm- 
ing addition to our parterres. Their brightly 
tinted leaves are almost as beautiful as flowers. 
The craze for these plants has developed 
largely of late years, and the Florist’s Cata- 
logues offer us a large assortment. There 
are various species of Achyranthus, and of 
Coleus, each and all of them very desirable 
to the amateur gardener. All the above men- 
tioned plants grow without much coaxing, and 
with a Rose geranium, and several varieties 
of Horse Shoe geraniums, will form a very 
respectable ‘‘window garden ;” and give great 
pleasure to not only their owner, but to the 
passer-by. 

Flowers blooming in windows are very at- 
tractive, far more so than gorgeous upholstery 





anil filmy lace. They possess a charm above 
price. The amateur cultivator finds his great- 
est difficulty in flowering plants to proceed 
from the dryness of the air of the room. The 
plants cannot be sprinkled daily on account 
of their nearness to the windows; but the 
leaves can be sponged over with a soft cloth or 
a bit of sponge. This clears them of dust and 
keeps open the breathing pores, for a plant 
breathes through its leaves. They are its 
lungs; if they are clogged it must wither 
away and die. Without a sufficient amount 
of air, light and water they will also become 
weak and sickly, and will eventually perish. 
Fresh air should be given every day, unless 
the thermometer marks below zero all day. 
The window at which they stand can be opened 
from the top if the sun shines bright and 
warm upon the plants ; if not, open one in an- 
other part of the room, for ten minutes at 
least. This supply of pure air is quite as 
needful for the human life which occupies the 
room as for the plant life. Every day, while 
we eat our dinner the parlor is aired by door 
and window, and when we return the room is 
so refreshing we enjoy it with the plants. Bad 
air kills more of our children than any dis- 
ease, in fact it breeds it—is the cause of dip- 
theria, fevers, &c., &c., to the end of the 
catalogue of diseases. 

There is an art in watering plants which a 
novice rarely knows. They should never be 
watered unless they are really thirsty; unless 
the surface of the soil is dry, then water until 
it runs out into the saucer. Afterall are thus 
thoroughly watered, turn out the surplus 
which is in the saucers, as it is injurious to 
most plants to have the pot stand in water. 
Hydrangeas, Calla Lilies and Lobelias are the 
exceptions which prove this rule. Plants 
which are budding and blossoming vigorously 
require more water than those which are not 
so healthy. In fact judgment is needful in 
this matter of watering, and it is only at- 
tained by practice. One thing is very neces- 
sary, and that is always fo use water warm to 
the hand. Never apply even one drop of 
cold water. It chills the roots so that they 
cannot grow. We had a friend who used to 
water her plants with the tea left in the tea- 
pot after breakfast, and her success asa cul- 
tivator was marvelous! Rather expensive 
after ‘‘this cruel war;” but it certainly was 
efficacious. All plants Rept in rooms should 
be well washed at least once a fortnight, and 
once a week will ensure a more healthy growth. 
A bathing or a wash tub does the work well. 
Set the pots in it, sprinkle the tops with warm 
water; then scrub off the pots and the sau- 
cers; set them in the kitchen to drain for 
awhile. If you are mistress of the kitchen 
this process can be accomplished without much 
trouble. If Bridget or Dinah is mistress— 
why—the case is altered! Still cleanliness is 
all important to plant culture. No plant will 
flourish unless it is attended to in this respect, 
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and it is one reason why so few succeed in 
raising house plants to perfection. If a news- 
paper is thrown over a stand of plants every 
time the carpet is swept a great deal of dust 
is warded off; but still the dust will eventually 
clog the pores and stifle the life of our cher- 
ished pets. If a lady would wash her plants 
as often as she washes her poodle dog there 
would be a much greater show of flowers on 
her stand. Newspapers are also invaluable 
for protecting plants on frosty nights, either 
pinned around them in cornucopia shape, or 
several thicknesses of them inserted between 
the plants and the windows. When the mer- 
cury early in December fell to twenty-five be- 
low zero, our plants were thus protected in a 
room warmed by a fireplace. Newspapers 
are invaluable assistants in more ways than 
one. How mortals lived before the art of 

rinting was invented we cannot conceive! 
Sarely the dwellers in remote country villages 
wege to be pitied. Butnow by the medium of 
the newspaper we can learn all things desira- 
ble and undesirable; can be taught to keep 
house, carry on a farm, and last but not least, 
adorn our dwellings with the fairest of God’s 
gifts—the pure, sweet flowers, which fully re- 
pay all the expense and attention they receive 
at our hands. The culture we bestow upon 
them is returned to us a hundred fold. e 
mind has a certain vegetative power which 
cannot remain inactive. If it is not employed 
and cultivated into a lovely garden it will soon 
become overrun with weeds of a wild, rank 

wth, and bear vicious fruit. Let us cher- 

ish a love for flowers in our children’s heart— 
encourage them to tend and cultivate flowers 
—to love the Beautiful wherever it can be 
seen, and we shall learn, 

“There is religion in every flower, 

Its still small voice is as the voice of conscience 

Mountains and oceans, am suns and systems 

Bear not the impress of Almighty power 

In characters more legible than those 


ich He has written on the tiniest flower, 
Whose light bell bends beneath the dew drops weight.” 





For the New England Farmer, 
NEW IMPORTATION OF DUTCH CAT- 
TLE. 


In the monthly Farmer for January I no- 
tice an inquiry by “‘C. F. L.,” of Woodstock, 
Vt., about Dutch stock, and observe that, in 
his book on American Cattle, Mr. Allen says 
that, ‘‘Mr. Chenery’s herd, mostly imported in 
1861, is the only herd of pure bred Dutch or 
Holstein cattle known in the country, except 
their descendants which may be in some other 
hands.” This wus probably the fact until last 
summer, when I imported nine head, arriving 
in New York on the 11th of August last. 

They were selected last July out of the best 
herds in Holland, and in the selection I was 
assisted by a man who was recommended to 
me as being the best judge in Holland of Hol- 
stein cattle. 





Of this lot of nine animals, one bull, two 
years old, and three heifers, are owned by 
Amos D. Smith, Esq., Providence, and are 
kept at his farm in Portsmouth, on the island 
of Rhode Island. The remainder, one bull, 
two years old, and four young cows, are owned 
by my brother Henry L. Greene and myself, 
and are at our farms in this place. 

.They are all black and white except one, 
which is a dark dun and white; the dun color 
possessing the peculiar distinctiveness from the 
white portions that marks the black color, in 
this breed of cattle. I learned while in Hol- 
land that a very small proportion of Holstein 
cattle were of this color, called by the Dutch 
“falb” or ‘‘fallow” and that a few were red 
and white, but nearly all are black and white. 

My dun and white cow is considered by 
competent judges, the best in our herd. She 
dropped a bull calf, 25th of September, which 
is an unusually | eng animal, being large, 
symmetrical and hardy. His color is a very 
dark brown, almost black, and white. One of 
my brother’s cows also dropped a very fine 
black and white bull calf on the 5th inst. 
These two are all the increase of our herd at 
present. 

All the animals have done finely, none ap- 
pearing to feel any bad effects from the change 
in climate. 

My opinion is that they will be the most 
valuable stock for dairy and beef . 
that we have in this country. Although my 
cows are giving large quantitiés of milk,—the 
dun cow yielding 274 quarts per day at the 
time of the birth of her calf—it is not to be 
expected that the best results will be attained 
until they are acclimated and have entirely re- 
covered from the effects of their long sea 
voyage. ; 

As they were intended for a pur- 
poses great care was exercised in selecting 
them from entirely distinct families, superior 
milking qualities and good size being most de- 
sirable points. Both the bulls and two of the 
cows took first premiums at the cattle fairs in 
Holland. 

None of these animals are for sale, for our 
intention is to stock up before selling, unless 
we should have an excess of bull calves next 
season, in which case we may sell some of the 
young bulls. Joun W. A. GREENE. 

Riwerpoint, R. I., Jan. 10, 1869. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TOBACCO RAISING ON THE CONNECO- 
TICUT. 


We grow tobacco for a living, or what 
seems more nearly true, we live to grow to- 
bacco. For let me just say to you, Messrs. 
Editors, that those farmers that get their liv- 
ing ~ growing tobacco have to work harder 
and longer than any other class of farmers 
with which I am acquainted. It is true that 
some years we get together a greater amount 
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of money, at one time, than do farmers who 
e e in a mixed husbandry. But then, just 
look for one moment at the life we have to 
lead 


Many of us plough our lands in the fall, 
preparatory for the crop, and in the spring, as 
soon as we can, our seed-beds have to be got 
in readiness and sowed. In doing this great 
care must be taken to properly enrich the soil, 
and to Sevengrey pulverize and mix with it 
the fertilizers. Our course is to manure with 
stable manure soon after we get through trans- 
planting in the summer, and plough under 
what plants and weedsare remaining upon the 
bed. Then plough once a month or so through 
the season to keep down the weeds, applying 
manure once more, and then in spring simply 
sow about one and a half pecks of Russell Coe’s 
superphosphate of lime, or one peck of guano 
to the rod, and rake it in thoroughly, after 
loosening the bed with a manure fork. Then 
in a short time your work begins in earnest. 
For, let me tell you, if it isn’t earnest work 
to sit or lay down on the soft side of a plank, 
and pull weeds all day, then I wouldn’t say 
so. Oh, my back aches now, only thinking of 
it. 

Now, active labor has been begun in the 
field,—ploughing, harrowing, carting manure, 
spreading it, and ploughing and digging it in; 
using for this purpose either the common 
plough, the gang P ough, or Shares’ harrow, 
working the soil thoroughly, and at the same 
time working in the guano, that we have been 
pounding rainy days. Then comes the fitting 
the hills, preparatory to setting or transplant- 
ing the young tobacco plants; and this job— 
transplanting the young plants—is apt to make 
a man recollect that he has a back, or if he 

‘oes on his knees they will get sore, too. We 
a to have this work done in a damp day, or 
before a rain. But as we can’t do everythin 
just as we would like to, we often work 
day in the rain. If we don’t have a damp 
time, then we have to set and water from one 
to three times, for we must keep it alive some 
way after it is set. 

en we have to hunt the cut worms and 
kill them, and I have known a pint of them 
dug out and given to the hens by a single 
hand, all gathered in going over a single acre. 

Well, the rascals may have eaten up and de- 
stroyed nearly one-half of the plants on the 
piece, and the first rainy day it has got to be 
stocked over, and perhaps two or three times 
before we get a good stand. Hoeing in the 
meantime been going on in all suitable 
weather, and it has to be hoed from three to 
five times,—about four is the usual number of 
times to hoe it. By this time the depreda- 
tions of the green worm commences, and we 
have to look sharp for these fellows, as it is 
very desirable to put them in chancery before 
they have eaten very large holes into the 








ves. 
Then it has to be topped, and then comes 


suckering,—a job that is about as undesirable 
as anything that can be done about it. Think 
of stooping over a plant to pull the suckers 
from top to bottom, not less than fifteen to a 
plant—gummy, nasty and disagreeable work, 
at best, only occasionally varied by catching 
and killing a big green tobacco worm, as big 
as your finger, that has been overlooked in 
your daily hunts after them. This is done by 
taking them by the head with the thumb and 
fore finger, giving a sort of rolling twist, and 
at the same time throwing them on to the 
ground. Don’t hesitate to take hold of them 
even if they grate their teeth as loudly as a 
fall grown woodchuck would do. It’s a short 
job, if it isn’t so pleasant. You have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he won’t be able to 
eat any more of your tobacco. 

Then comes cutting and hanging, and if the 
nights are a little cool, the anxious watching, 
and careful noting of every change of wind 
and weather, so as to be able to get it houged 
before Jack Frost has had a chance to destroy, 
in one night, the labors of the season. How 
earnestly we look at the thermometer, and 
how apt we are to step. over to neighbor B.’s 
to see if he thinks it will be safe to risk it out. 
If not, with axe in hand, go to work, cut and 
pile up until it is frozen, or the wind sbifts, or 
clouds arise, or the mercury indicates warmer 
weather. 

When it is all housed begins our anxious 
care in curing it so as to have it all right. 
When cured we must take it down, and very 
often this has to be done in the night time, for 
it has to be done when it is damp and in a soft 
and pliable condition, after a rain or a foggy 
time. Then the leaves have to be stripped off 
the stalks, only tying up the fillers; then sort 
it all over again, putting the wrappers by them- 
selves, and the seconds by themselves, tying 
up into hands from 4 to 3 of a pound in a 


jhand. We then pack it in piles, butts out, 


and allow it to remain from two to four weeks 
to cure off the butts and ther put it into box- 
es containing about 400 pounds each, the 
wrappers, the seconds and the fillers each in 
separate cases, and by this time we have nearly 
or quite used up the year and are ready to go 
the same rounds’over again. 

The fact is, there is no end of the work in 
caring for tobacco, and it has got to be done 
in the right time, to the exclusion of all other 
work. ‘The haying has to be done when you 
can get the time. Tobacco first ; haying, har- 
vesting, corn, and potatoes, must be attended 
to when we can get to them. 

Every moment of spare time must be de- 
voted to getting together fertilizing material 
to enlarge the manure pile for this one crop. 
Care must be taken to keep it under sheds, or 
build cellars under our barns to enable us to 
increase the quantity and improve the quality. 

So completely does this crop occupy our 


minds that you would think that there was no 
other topic of conversation in some regions, 
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from the time the seed is sown in the beds 
until it is sold. I have sometimes thought we 
did not need a telegraph to enable us to know 
what was being done among the tobacco grow- 
ers, for a sale can’t be made without its bein 

known, instanter, for miles around. Tal 

about women circulating village gossip! Why, 
they are not to be named the same day with 
our tobacco growers. They scent the ap- 
proach of a buyer from afar ; and I have some- 
times thought that they could smell Old Sam 
as far or further than they could hear him 


swear. AGAWAM. 
North Hatfield, Mass., 1870. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHALL WE RAISE ALL OUR CORN?P 


Something over one hundred years ago, men 
were moving up the Merrimac, Contoocook 
and Connecticut rivers into New Hampshire, 
attracted by the fertile soil along their banks, 
the food their waters supplied, and the high- 
ways they furnished ere the country was crossed 
by roads. Then, almost the only occupation 
of the new settlers was farming. If corn was 
consumed it had to be raised for two reasons : 
first, the difficulty of procuring it from older 
settled States, from want of transportation ; 
and secondly, from want of means to pay 
for it, had it been easy of access. 

Such arguments as were advanced at the 
farmers’ convention at Manchester last month 
would have been appropriate then, when every 
man was a producer, when there were no man- 
ufactories save the saw mill that cut only tim- 
ber to meet the limited demand of a scat- 
tered people; grist mills, to grind the little 
grain consumed ; blacksmith shops, where were 
made the only tools used upon the farm, or by 
the weaver, the tailor, and the shoemaker, 


who wrought in almost every kitchen. Then | 


it might have been well to urge the raising of 
all the grain consumed, because it was possi- 
ble to do so. 

But now our rivers are used as highways only 
to carry the remnant of the forests to the mills 
below us. They have ceased to supply us with 
fish, and we are becoming a manufacturing 

ople,—consumers, instead of producers. 
We are but one door from Massachusetts, the 
workshop of the nation. 

Could the wise men of New Hampshire see 
no difference between the condition of the 
people of our State now and one hundred 
years ago? Could they see no difference be- 
tween this time and that prior to the period 
when the canals and railroads brought the 
grain fields to our doors? Could they see no 
difference between those pioneers and the peo- 
ple of our manufacturing towns and cities, 
the products of whose labor is scattered over 
the world, bringing from the furthest corners 
their treasures—the means to purchase foot 
and clothing and the luxuries of refinement? 
Did they not know that the best fed people 





are the most powerful? Were they not aware 
that there is no better index of the prosperity 
of a people, of their wealth, their refinement, 
and the relation they sustain to the outside 
world, than their markets ? 

What do we want of corn? One of the en- 
thusiasts for corn-growing in New Hampshire 
said he could realize two dollars per bushel for 
his corn by feeding it to hogs. If that was 
true he would have shown wisdom in purchas- 
ing a large amount of corn and transmuting it 
into pork; for there has been a good margin 
between the market price of corn and two dol- 
lars a bushel. By so doing, an untold amount 
of manure might have been obtained with 
which to increase his own crops. 

The West wants to sell uscorn; Massachu- 
setts wants poultry, and wants it well corned 
before it is killed. May we not take the corn 
the West is crowding upon us and make it into 
choice turkeys and chickens, that our cit 
friends will have? There is not enough foes 
try raised in New England to supply its mar- 
kets. There is room enough, +4 f boys and 
girls and women enough in New Hampshire to 
raise it, and the prices paid for choice poultry 
will prove remunerative, though turkey ban- 
tams may not pay for raising. Shall we buy 
the corn to raise it? thus furnishing employ- 
ment to a class of our people needing it, and 
producing something to restore the wasting 
fertility of our soil. 

If it will pay to feed corn to hogs, is it not 
for the interest of Eastern farmers to feed as 
much Western corn to them as possible, mak- 
ing a for its people and manure for 
its soil? There is a constantly increasing de- 
mand for milk and cream and butter. It will 
pay to feed cows for milk and beef; milking 
them: until they are fat. Shall we buy corn 
for that purpose, thus making a rich manure 
and a profitable business? Or, because there 
is not corn enough raised here, shall we milk 
poor cows that produce poor milk, and then 
fatten them for beef at a cost that will not pay ? 
Good beef and good milk are made without 
corn, but not without hay or a substitute. 

There is no more profitable crop than good 
grass. We cannot go to the far West for our 
hay; while the West will supply us with corn 
at prices which will allow usa margin for 
profit when fed for poultry or pork, or milk, 
or beef. Why, then, should we not buy 
Western corn and raise forage crops, such as 
hay, &c., and put our manure upon such fields 
as will pay for top-dressing; plough and ma- 
nure such lands as will produce good corn; 
sowing the.corn broadcast, with grass seed, 
for it will grow as well with corn as with 


nP 
o No one doubts the capacity of New Ham 
shire to grow corn or wheat. Cloth can 
made in an old-fashioned hand-loom; but be- 
cause cloth can be made in such a loom, shall 
we insist upon having all our clothing made in 
that way? When New Hampshire men urge 
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the raising of all our cereals, they forget the 
demands of our markets, and the relation we 
sustain to the rest of the States. 

The United States have been called the na- 
tion of homes. And 1 would claim for New 
Hampshire the credit of being the home-State 
of the nation. In every house there are nur- 
sery and home rooms. Thither men retire for 
rest and enjoyment. Inthe homes of no other 
— is there so much, to attract the weary 

rom their labors, whether in the field, the 
study, the counting-room, or the unsatisfac- 
tory wealth of the metropolis. With moun- 
tain and lake scenery unsurpassed for grandeur 
and beauty, with the purest water and an at- 
mosphere as pure, we should learn as far as 
possible the demand, of those who may be at- 
tracted hither. To the attractions of nature 
we should add those of art, not only in mak- 
ing our homes beautiful, our public convey- 
ances models of convenience and comfort, but 
we should make every product of the farm 
and garden as near perfection as possible. Our 
fruit, our dairy products, our poultry, beef 
and mutton should be of the choicest kinds; 
and our streams and lakes should be restocked 
with the finest fish. ‘ 

But what has all this to do with raising corn ? 
Ask why fruit is not cultivated; the answer is, 
**I have no time.” Ask why grass is not cut 
in the proper season; the answer is, ‘‘I was 
hoeing my corn the second time.” Ask why 
the sheep were poor, th: lambs weak and unfit 
for an early market ; and the true answer would 
be, ‘‘the hay was cut late, because of the corn- 
hoeing, and consequently was fit to make 
nothing but frames of cattle and sheep.” The 
stock are allowed to grow poor because it will 
not do to buy corn. 

Hon. Joseph B. Walker, the orator at the 
Contoocock Valley fair, last autumn, asked 
why so many farms had been abandoned in 
New Hampshire, and given up to pasturage 
and wood. ‘The answer is, Because the occu- 
pants of those farms suffered them to remain 
as they were one hundred years ago. Cities 
had sprang up around them, but they cared 
neither for the city nor its fashions. The 
great grain fields of the West were offering 
their products at our doors by railroad, yet 
they did not use them, but spent their breath 
in denouncing city people and those who would 
place the luxuries of the earth within their 
reach, as ‘‘speculators.” 

As a farmer upon the banks of the Merri- 
mac, I find it more «ifficult for me to buy hay 
than corn, and labor is too costly to raise it. 
For these reasons I use my manure for the 
grass crop. I plough after haying, manure 
and reseed in the fall, and am constantly im- 

roving the hay crop with comparatively little 

abor. Admitting that corn can be raised for 
fifty or sixty cents per bushel, while it is worth 
twice that in market, thus giving a profit of 
100 per cent. ; what would have been the cost 
of a crop of hay upon the same land at the 











same time, and what the profit on that crop? 

bbe ~~ the ee of ay and am, 

though paying crops, i 8 Wi tter ? 

That it will, I think ge the’ ferme rs of 

New Hampshire will acknowledge. F. 
Mast Yard, N. H., Jan., 1870. 





AMERICAN DAIRYMAN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The fifth annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Utica, N. Y., Jan. 12 and 13. 
The sessions appear to have been mostly oc- 
cupied by addresses. Prof. Law of Cornell 
University, delivered an address on the feed- 
ing of cattle in relation to their health and 
produce. 

In discussing the dairy interest, Hon. X. A. 
Willard said, The operations of the past year 
have established three facts of importance in 
regard to dairy products. ist. The beneficial 
influence of a low temperature and humid at- 
mosphere upon the preservation of the flavor 
of cheese. 2d. That a healthy consumptive 
demand for cheese, does not depend upon ex- 
tra low prices, and 3d. That there are mar- 
kets and an outlet for our whole produce at a 
price above the cost. He recommended 
smaller sized cheese, as better adapted to the 
home market, which he thought cheese makers 
must chiefly rely upon, and named twenty 
cents per pound as the price cheese ought to 
command. 

The premium of $100 offered for the best 
essay on the claims of cheese as a wholesome, 
nutritious and economical article of food, 
was awarded to L. B. Arnold of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fourteen essays were received, several of 
which were recommended for publication. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 


President—Horatio Seymour of New York. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. T. G. Alvord, New York; 
Anson Bartlett, Uhio; X. A. Willard, New York; San- 
ford Howard, Michigan ; Henry Wade, Canada West; 
O. 8. Bliss, Vermont; Moses Hawks, illinois ; Asahel 
Burnham, New York; Bartholomew, Massachu- 
setts; G. A. Kliphart, Ohio; T. 8. Harrison, New York; 
N. W. Woodfine, North Carolina; C. H. Wilder; Wis- 
M. Webb, New York; 8. M. Wells, Con 


. 





consin; John 
=e H, Calmes, Kentucky; Levi Wells, 
Treasurer—Dr, Lan Wight, Whitesboro, NY. 
Rennet, its nature and use, was the subject 
of a paper read by Mr. Arnold, in which he 
showed that the efficiency of rennet depended 
on the presence of an almost infinitely small 
speck of light colored liquid, inclosed with a 
very delicate sack, and having a darker col- 
ored nucleus in the center. They were found 
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to be what are called animal cells, and so very 
minute that a single drop of water in which 
rennet was soaked contained over 500,000 
cells. 

Fermentation and putrefaction in their rela- 
tions to the manufacture of cheese, was the 
subject of an address by Prof. G. C. Caldwell 
of Cornell University. He said that, 


Recent microscopic examination has revealed 
the fact that every case of fermentation or putre- 
faction is attended with the te gy or growth 
of living organisms, most of which, at least, be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom, and the most gen- 
erally accepted view, is that these organisms are 
the cause of all fermentation and putrefaction; 
that the dust of the atmosphere as well as all fer- 
menting or putrifying matter, contains either the 
germs of these microscopic fungi, or the fangi 
themselves, in onestage of development or another ; 
that these germs fall on all substances exposed to 
the air, and that, if the substance so exposed is 
one that can nourish their further development, 
they will vegetate and increase, and in so doing 
cause the substance to decompose. 

From the moment that the milk leaves the cow, 
the work of the fungi commences—they begin to 
increase, and simultaneously the milk begins to 
change—both operations going on with a rapidity 
that varies according to the circumstances of tem- 
perature and exposure. 


The following petition to Congress for 
change of revenue laws was adopted. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, and manufacturers and producers of butter 
and cheese, respectfully petition your honorable 
body to so modify section 4 of the Internal Reve- 
nue law, passed March 31st, 1868, as to clearly ex- 
empt manufacturers of butter and cheese, and pat- 
rons of butter and cheese factories, from a tax 
upon their sales, as we believe it to have been the 
intention of Congress when said law was enacted ; 
and your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


Prof. A. N. Prentiss of Cornell University, 
read a paper on ergot in connection with abor- 
tion; Mr. Lyman of New York made some 
suggestions about butter-making; and dairy 
products as seen from a mercantile view were 
considered at length by Mr. Webb of New 
York. He estimates the receipts of cheese in 
New York this year to be about the same as 
last year, viz., 1,330,000 boxes. He thought 
there was no danger of making too much really 
good cheese, and that, considering the decline 
in gold, prices had been well sustained. Dr. 
A. Bartlett of Ohio read a paper on ‘“‘soil, 
climate, vegetation and water of the principal 
dairy regions of America.” 

O. 8. Bliss, Secretary of the Vermont Dai- 
rymen’s Association was present, as were del- 
egates from Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Canada, North Carolina, &. 

Hon. Horatio Seymour, President of the 
association was detained by an accident till 
near the close of the last day's proceedings. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLISS. 





TANNING SHEEP SKINS. “GOLDEN SALVE.” 
Can you inform me how to tan sheep skins, &c.. 
so they will make good mittens and gloves; and 
can you give me a receipt for making a good 
salve? A Farmer Boy. 
East Shelburne, Mass., Jan. 18, 1870. 
Remazxs.—The following process for tanning 
sheep skins with the wool on for mats or mittens 
—if for mittens the wool should be trimmed off 
evenly to half or three-fourths inch in length—we 
have seen recommended. Wash the wool thor- 
oughly in cold soap suds, and rinse. For two 
skins dissolve half a pound each of alum and salt 
in a little hot water, which put into a tub of enough 
cold water to cover the skins; soak twelve hours, 
then hang them over a pole. Before entirely dry 
spread and stretch them on a board to dry, and 
while a little damp sprinkle on the flesh side of 
each skin an ounce of saltpetre and an ounce of 
alum pulverized and mixed; after rubbing this in 
well, put the flesh-sides together and lay in the 
shade for two or three days, turning the under 
skin uppermost every day. When perfectly dry 
scrape the flesh side with a blunt knife, and rub 
with pumice or rotien stone, till soft and pliable. 
Some years ago Mr. J. Weston, of Rutland, Vt., 
who claimed to be the inventor of the “Golden 
Salve,” and to have used it on man and beast for 
twenty years, gave the following receipt in the 
Farmer :—Linseed oil 2 quarts, beeswax 3 pounds, 
rosin 3 pounds,—heat and stir until well mixed. 





EGGS BY WEIGHT. 


It seems to me that there can be but very little 
doubt that eggs will soon be sold by weight in the 
Eastern markets, the same as in Francisco ; 
and that the change would be of equal benefit to 
both the producer and consumer, there can be no 
doubt, for the following reasons :— 

Almost every one has heard the story of the 
man who bought a dozen eggs, and when, on ex- 
amination after he arrived home, he found a very 
small one, he took it back to the market to be 
exchanged. 

Probably very few of your readers would be 
quite as particular; but they all must notice that 
some eggs will weigh nearly or quite one-third more 
than others for which the same price per dozen is 
asked—and I protest that this is not fair for either 
the buyer or seller. 

Again, the farmer who keeps hens which receive 
little or no attention, and who sells or exchanges 
his eggs at the nearest market, would very soon 
notice that his neighbor who had better fowls and 
paid more attention to their feed and comfort, 
received a larger price per dozen than he was paid, 
and this fact would do more to spur him up to im- 
prove his breeds, and to increase their comfort, 
especially during the winter months, than all the 
excitement about fancy breeds, and fabulous 
yee for eggs to set, which for the past ten years 

ave interested those who raise poultry and eggs 
for the market. 

In conclusion, I have, as usual, a favor to ask. 
Please state in your answers to correspondents, 
the average weight BO dozen for common eggs. 

Boston, Jan. 17, 1870. Ratt Roap. 


ReEMARKS.—We think we have seen it stated 
that in England, where large quantities of eggs 
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are imported, nine are commonly rated at one 
pound. But to test the matter at our own market, 
we have just put our correspondent’s inquiry to a 
Faneuil Hall dealer in Maine eggs. He at once 
said that he believed that nine to the pound was 
the rule for common hen’s eggs; but, he added, 
we will try it. Putting nine eggs into the scales 
from a tubful in his store, which he said he con- 
sidered of more than average size, but taking 
what he considered a fair average, they weighed 
one pound and two ounces; adding large ones 
enough to make a dozen, the weight was one pound 
and a half,—equal to eight to a pound. Then 
taking nine of the smaller ones that lay on top of 
the tub their weight was one pound. From which 
he concluded that the old rule of nine to the pound 
for ‘common eggs” was about correct. We sec- 
ond the motion of our correspondent that eggs be 
sold by the pound, as an approximation to justice 
and fair dealing. We say “an approximation,” 
because we believe there is as great difference in 
the quality of eggs as in their size and weight; 
that a pound of eggs from a well fed hen is about 
as much better than a pound from one half 
starved, as a pound of beef from a stalled ox is 
better than a pound from a scallawag. How shall 
we fix this, Mr. Rail Road? 


WHEAT GROWING IN MAINE. 


Nine farmers in the towns of Newport, Skowhe- 
gan and Madison report through their Farmers’ 
Clubs an average yield of 32 bushels wheat to the 
acre—the smallest crop being 234, the largest 44 
bushels per acre. 

These few farmers are among the successful 
wheat growers of Maine, who are scattered all 
over the State, and these crops are incontrover:- 
ible proof that the yield of Maine is about double 
that of many States in the West, whose average 
range from 12 to 13 bushels per acre, as appears 
by the Department report. Farms and Jabor are 
as cheap in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire 
as in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. With the ex- 
penses for freight, insurance, &c., which must in 
many cases, be equal to the home value of a barrel 
of flour in the remote sections of the West, why 
may not the New England farmer compete suc- 
cessfully with the Western wheat grower? The 
extra manure — to get a large crop of 
wheat makes the land permanently better for the 
next crop. I am informed that some of the 
tobacco lands in the region of Northampton, Mass., 
have yielded fifty bushels of wheat per acre, the 
result of previous high manuring. Tobacco re- 
quires incessant labor and picks the farmer’s 
pocket almost daily. Wheat is the cheapest crop 
raised on the farm. 

The example of these farmers will not be lost, we 
hope, upon their neighbors, who have equal ad- 
vantages with them. HENRY Poor. 

New York, Jan., 1870. 


ENGLISH TURNIPS. 

About the only good crop I have raised the past 
season has been that of English turnips. ‘he 
yield was so satisfactory, that the plan I pursued 
may be interesting to your readers. 

A liberal dressing of manure was first spread 
and ploughed in. The principal crops planted 
were Indian corn, sweet corn and potatoes. The 
fields were faithfully hoed in dry weather, and 





kept entirely free from weeds. In sowing the tur- 
nip seed I crossed the field both ways. As the 
ground was rich and shaded by a crops, 
the seed came up in abundance. e@ now passed 
through the rows, on hot days, and struck down 
with hoes, enough of the turnips to have them of 
the right thickness. This wasnosmall job. I had 
never seen it done before; but it paid. I had few 
little turnips, and an immense crop—nine hun- 
dred bushels—of | ones. We began to gather 
them early in the fall, feeding the tops to the cat- 
tle. The tops were large, and rank, and palatable; 
and were invariably eaten upclean. I never al- 
lowed them to heat in piles, but gathered a few 
loads of turnips each day, so as to have the tops 
fresh and crisp. Many of the turnips weighed 
fifteen pounds, and were a foot in diameter. I 
sold one, for a quarter of a dollar for a show win- 
dow, and should have been willing to sell more at 
the same price. 

I am feeding the turnips this winter to oxen, 
cows and young stock, twice a day. I turn them 
upon the floor, five bushels at atime, and cut them 
up and feed them into the cribs with a large char- 
coal shovel, which will take up about a half a 
bushel at once. 

The cattle are so greedy for their share that 
they almost tear the barn down, while it is bein 
prepared. I sell some milk, which is not effecte 
unfavorably by the turnips fed to the cows, 

Concord, Mass., Jan., 1870. W. D. Brown. 


GOOD PIGs. 

I have fatted three pigs the past season that 
have done so well that I will give you a brief 
statement of them, though I have never before 
written anything about my large vegetables or ani- 
mals. The pigs were dropped March 20, and I got 
them when six weeks old. They were fed on the 
waste of the kitchen, and the residue of the milk 
of four small cows. In the early part of the sea- 
son I gave them meal and shorts,—half and half,— 
and during the latter part, the portion of meal was 
doubled. The largest at the start, a barrow, I 
called No. 1; the next in size, a barrow, No. 2; 
and the other, a sow, No. 3. About the first of 
November, No. 2, then the heaviest, was slaugh- 
tered, weighing 295 pounds dressed. The other 
two were killed December 3d; No.1 weighing 338, 
and No. 2, the sow, 364 pounds. 

Eras E. Porter. 

Danvers, Mass., Dec. 31, 1869. 


CORN GROWING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Having been raised on a farm in Massachusetts 
and having resided in several other New England 
States, and travelled leisurely thousands of miles 
in the free States before I became a Western pio- 
neer, some thirty-five years ago, my means of in- 
formation have been more than ordinarily good to 
learn how farmers cultivate their crops. 

Being fully satisfied that no cereal grown in 
North America south of 45° north latitude, yields 
so much aliment ay acre, for man or beast, as 
Indian corn, and that none is more profitable to 
the land owners,—provided they adopt the very 
best methods of production, and skiltully appro- 
priate the products of their corn fields. 

My experience and observation have taught me 
that several mistakes in growing corn at the East 
have been transmitted from one generation to an- 
other, through successive ages, and have become 
so firmly rooted in the minds of Eastern corn 
growers, that, for 4 writer to treat them as gross 
errors, will doubtless be regarded by many of 
those growers, as good evidence that the writer 
must be a very unsafe guide, or that his mind or 
memory must be shattered. 

I will mention at this time but two things, which 
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I urged as palpable mistakes in profitably growing 
the ere plants—planting too early and hilling 
tt up at all. 

‘nd now, gentlemen, if you see fit to have this 
appear in the columns of the Farmer, I wiil ata 
future day endeavor to offer you my reasons for 
such notions, and point out other mistakes, and 
set forth some most effectual.remedies. 

Rockford, Ill., Dec., 1869. J. WELDON. 


ReEMARKS.—We shall be pleased to present the 
views of our correspondent more fully, and if he 
can suggest any mode or means that will increase 
the corn crop of New England, we can promise 
him open ears for every word he has to utter. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 


I have raised this season about 2400 bushels of 
aeag v consisting of Early Rose, Early Prince, 

andervere’s Seedling, Bresee’s Prolific, Climax, 
Harrison, Gleason, Calico, Excelsior, King of the 
Earlies, &c. 

I paid $60 for one bushel of Bresee’s Prolific last 
spring, and have raised 1454 bushels of good sound 

tatoes from them. They are the handsomest 
ot of potatoes I ever saw. From one peck of the 
Climax I raised twenty-six bushels. The yield of 
the Bresee’s Prolific, I think is the largest I ever 
read or heard of,—I mean from a bushel’s plant- 
ing. I have heard of some people planting a few 
pounds and doing the best they could with them, 
and getting a larger yield in proportion. All the 
manure that was used on the Bresee’s Prolific was 
about half a shovel full of stable manure in the 
hill with one tablespoonful of E. F. Coe’s Super- 

jhosphate, except about two hundred hills which 

ad a light coat of manure ploughedin. I planted 
them about the 8th of June, and hoed them only 
once. 

I paid $5 for one eye of the King of the Earlier 
and raised one bushel from it this season. I plant- 
ed the eye the 3d day of April, and after it came 
up I propagated from cuttings in a hot house, as 
all amateur gardeners will understand. This ex- 
—- beats W. C. Srrong’s experiment at 

righton last year with the Early Rose. He states 
that he raised eighty bushels of potatoes from six 
pounds of seed. He believes the result is unpre- 
cedented, being nearly ten times larger than the 
hundred fold of Scripture. According to his state- 
ment he did not get half as large a yield in pro- 
portion to the seed asI got, if his potatoes were 
of medium size. 

I have experimented this season with six kinds 
of superphosphate, using about forty barrels, on 
fourteen acres of potatoes, and will give you the 
result soon. Moses H. Hussey. 

North Berwick, Me., 1869. 


FARM HELP.—SUCCESS IN FARMING. 


I have read much of late in the Farmer in re- 
gard to hiring help, and the most profitable kind 
toemploy. 1 have been reminded of the old story 
of the chameleon. A employs a wide-awake 
Irishman, who does everything well and in proper 
time, and in short, is faithful to every trust that 
is committed to his care. 

B sees the success of his neighbor and thinks he 
will try one of the same race, but unfortunately 
obtains an individual of different character and 
habits. He does all his work wrong and leaves 
everything at loose ends. ‘Lhe tarmer comes 
home to find his cattle in the corn field, or his 
cows and calves in one pen, or his horse in the oat 
field, and all because the gate was lett open or the 
bars down. 

Now it so happens that A and B both are men 
that attend agricultural conventions, and in the 





course of the session of one of them the question 
comes up what kind of help is the most profitable 
toemploy. Now who will doubt the position that 
each of these men will take? or that both are 
honest in their convictions, though directly op- 
posed to each other? 

I am satisfied that little depends on the accident 
of birth, as regards the faithfulness of a man. 
have had the charge many times of mixed gangs, 
and I say give me anything but the eye-servant if 
[havea hardjobtodo. ~ 

Again, success in farming depends a great deal 
on plan and management as well as on help. This 
is true in all kinds of business and professions. 
While taking the testimony of an important wit- 
ness, you do not find the attention of a successful 
lawyer diverted by every little noise that may be 
made in the court room, or resting his head list- 
iessly on his hand. On the contrary, he throws 
his whole soul into the case, and gains it. So with 
the successful physician at the bedside, with the 
mechanic on “a job.” Only live men succeed,— 
only those who give their minds to their business. 

Winchendon, Mass., Jan. 15, 1870. L. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND. 


When Daniel Webster was on the stage of polit- 
ical life, I remember a conversation between a 
couple of men in relation to him. One remarked 
that Mr. Webster knew a great deal about govern- 
mental affairs. The other replied he must be a 
dull scholar if, after twenty-five years’ experience 
in political matters, he did not. So we may say of 
farmers, mechanics or professional men, who have 
had a life experience in their respective callings. 
Bat is there not some danger with all men of fall- 
ing into old ruts of practices, and following the 
beaten paths, till they come to regard all improve- 
ments as innovations? Thus some farmers think 
they know all that can be known of ploughing, 
manuring, planting, haying, seeding, &c. For one 
I confess my ignorance, and feel that I have yet 
much to learn. 

I have in my mind a large number of acres of 
interval land which are yearly covered four or five 
feet deep by the rise of the river. When the stream 
settles away, water remains in holes and ponds to 
be evaporated by the sun or filtered into the soil. 
This might be drained off in most cases, with a 
small amount of labor. But it is believed by some 
farmers that this water does little or no harm, or 
that water within one or two or more feet of the 
surface is not injurious to crops. What is your 
opinion, Mr. FARMER, of the effect of cold water 
lying so near to the surface, on corn, potatoes, 
grass, &c.? H. M. E. 

Fisherville, N. H., 1869. 

RemMARKS.—The suggestions contained in the 
above letter indicate thought and good sense. The 
being tied up to usages, the “falling into old ruts,” 
is one of the greatest obstacles to improvement in 
any pursuit. The farmer should study the condi- 
tions of his soil, and be governed by those condi- 
tions in its treatment. Soil such as you describe 
can bear nothing better than swale grasses. If it 
is ploughed and manured, and sowed to sweet 
grasses, you may get one or two crops of good 
hay, and then the sour meadow grasses will begin 
to show themselves, indicating its natural ten- 
dency. Draining so deeply as to take off the wa- 
ter below the roots of the grasses is the only rem- 
edy for this state of things, and this is a sovereign 
remedy. It is useless to attempt to cultivate corn, 
potatoes and other field crops, where the cold- 
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water stands within reach of the roots of such 
crops. When the water can be taken off from the 
low places and pond holes, in such an intervale as 
you describe, at a reasonable expense, it is cer- 
tainly poor farming to allow it to remain. 

When land is subject to such annual flooding, it 
is important to get the water off as soon as possi- 
ble. We have sometimes thought that such land 
might be treated as they treat salt marshes,—cut 
deep, narrow, open ditches in the direction of the 
out-fall, which shall take off the water as fast as 
the river falls, and not allow it to filter through the 
soil, and be weeks in getting off. Evaporation 
carries off heat as well as water, and the land is 
kept cold a long time, and nothing but water 
grasses and bushes will grow on such soil until it 
becomes warm. Weknow alarge tract of meadow 
on which the water is kept near the surface by 
means of a dam, and the good grasses which for- 
merly grew there bave been killed out, and only 
flat meadow grasses grow now; and the value of 
the land has been reduced from one hundred dol- 
lars to fifteen per acre. 


BARLEY~—WINTER U8. SPRING. 


The statements of “E. R. 8.,” Cornish, N. H., 
in the Farmer for January 22, were doubly inter- 
esting to me, from the fact that I intended for the 
first time, to sow a piece of barley. As I sell milk 
(not butter) such food as will produce a good flow 
of milk is necessary. For this - 


se I have 
heard barley highly recommende ut the bar- 
ley crop is not a common one in my vicinity ; and 
I wish to inquire of “E. R. S.,” or of any one else 
who may be posted, which is the most profitable 
to raise for fodder to be cut green, the winter or 
the spring variety? Several farmers of whom I 
have inquired never heard of a winter variety be- 
fore. inter rye does much better here than 
spring. Winter wheat when not winter killed, 
does better than spring wheat. Winter grains 
sowed early, usually spread out and make several 
stalks. There is also more time to attend to such 
business in fall than in spring. R. A. F. 

Franklin, Mass., Jan. 24, 1870. 

Remarks.—While handing over the above in- 
quiry to “E. R.S8.,” or to any one posted on the 
subject, we will remark, that an Orleans County, 
N. Y., correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
says that winter barley was raised in that section 
to some extent a few years ago, but there is very 
little sown now. It gives a very good yield when 
it does well, but is very apt to winter kill, and sel- 
dom does well unless sown on good, dry, rich 

dand that is well protected from cutting winds. 

In his essays on soiling cattle, Mr. Quincy speaks 
of sowing barley for green feed in April for an 
early, and in June, from the 15th to early in July, 
for a late crop, but we see no mention by him of 
experiments with the winter variety. 


PURGING OR SCOURING IN A COW.—BUNCHES ON 
A COLT. 
I have a cow that has been troubled by scourin 
for some time, and am unable thus far to ch 
the complaint, or to assign a satisfactory cause 


therefor. I have also a two-year-old colt that 





has bunches on its feet, which have somewhat the 
ay et ran of spavins. Arvin Woop. 
heshire, Mass., Jan. 2, 1870. 

Remarks.—Give the cow the following, and re- 
peat the dose every twenty-four or thirty-six hours: 
Pulverized rhubarb, saleratus, extract of logwood, 
and cinnamon, of each one large tablespoonfal. 
Mix well in a pint of milk, and administer; or 
the medicine may be formed into a ball with 
dough. Ifa more powerfal astringent is needed, 
omit the saleratus, and in its stead add the 
same quantity of tannic acid, or gum kino. 

For the colt, we would recommend that the hair 
be shaved off, and the bunches painted twice or 
thrice a day, with tincture of iodine. If that does 
not prove effective, apply the following :—Binio- 
didé of mercury, two drachms; lard, one ounce. 
Mix, and form an ointment, and apply two or 
three times a day. 


A HEIFER WITH A COUGH. 


Can you or any of your readers tell me ofa 
cure for a heifer that coughs hard? She was pur- 
chased last March, and coughed till she was turned 
tu grass, but coughed but very little if any through 
the summer, but began again as soon as she began 
to eat hay this winter. Gro. D. Barton. 

Chester, Vt., Jan. 16, 1870. 

Remarxs.—This heifer has a chronic affection 
of the lungs, consisting in an irritated, and per- 
haps slightly inflamed condition of the mucous 
or lining membrane of the bronchial tubes and 
cells. The dust arising from hay and other dry 
feed, is inhaled, and by coming in contact with the 
diseased surface, causes the cough above de- 
scribed. 

Medicines will be of little use so long as the ex- 
citing cause is continued. Discontinue the hay 
entirely, or else wet it thoroughly, and feed 
chopped corn stalks, moistened, and a little meal 
sprinkled on them,—also, roots, meal and bran 
mashes, &c. It will be better to steam the hay, 
stalks, or straw that may be fed. 


ORCHARD GRASS. 

I would like to inquire if the “orchard grass” is 
what some call “‘witch grass?” and how much it 
takes to seed an acre ? how it yields? if it is profit- 
able on dry land? and if it will stand a drought 
better than Timothy ? 

SCRATCHES ON HORSES OR CATTLE. 

Ihave found the following remedy for scratches 
on horses or cattle to be excellent: Take a piece 
of alum the size of a robin’s egg, dissolve in half 
a teacup of hot water, add half a teacup of strong 
vinegar and atablespoonfal of saleratus just before 
using,—and apply warm. Tuomas Rosy. 

North Sutton, N. H., Jan. 5, 1870. 

RemMaRks.—The orchard grass is the Dactylis 
glomerata, or cock’s-foot. It grows in tufts or 
bunches, and is tall and coarse on good soil. It is 
not profitable for hay. On poor pasture land it is 
of some value, as it starts early. It does best in 
moist land, and in shady places. It does better 
on clay lands at the south and west thanin New 
England. It is said to do well to sow with red 
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clover for hay as it blossoms at the same time. It 
is entirely distinct from witch grass. From what 
we know of it, we cannot recommend its cultiva- 
tion to our correspondent. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF RYE AND CORN. 

Having raised a quantity of rye last season, and 
the = being low, I have thought of feeding it 
out instead of selling it and buying corn, as 
could not get as much net for the rye as I must 
give for corn. 

As I have taken the Farmer for some time as a 
source of information on farming interests in gen- 
eral, I would like to inquire what is the relative 
value and what the effects of rye as compared 
with Western corn, to feed to cattle, horses and 
swine. J. MARSTON. 

East Medway, Mass., Jan. 3, 1870. 

RemaRks.—Rye makes good food for cattle and 
swine. Some years since, we recollect the same 
state of facts existed as at present. Corn was 
worth more per bushel than rye. Several farmers 
then fed rye meal mixed with corn meal in equal 
parts, especially to milch cows, and thought well of 
the effect. If fed clear to swine, it is apt to physic 
them. -It will do better mixed with corn meal. 
Its nutritive value is about the same as that of 
corn, and at the present prices, it will be better 
economy to use the rye for food, than to sell it and 
buy corn. We do not know its effect on horses. 


LAME IN THE STIFLE-JOINT. 

Please give me a cure for a horse that is lame in 
the stifle joint. F.4d. 

Ripton, Vt., Jan. 3, 1870. 

REMARKS.—Dissolve as much coarse salt as 
you can in one quart of warm water; when cold, 
put in a bottle, and add two fluid ounces of strong 
spirit of ammonia, and one fluid ounce of strong 
spirit of camphor. Mix, and bathe the joint thor- 
oughly three or four times a day. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
[Furnished for the New England Farmer by Wm. D. 
Brown, Concord, Mass.] 

—The rain that falls on the roof of a barn will 
water the cattle kept inside. 


—A smart woman with dry wood and soft wa- 
ter close at hand has her work half done. 


—Green wood cannot be burned. It is better to 
dry it by the heat of the summer sun, than in the 
stove. 

—Neighborhoods should combine and buy to- 
gether a good portable horse power, and then have 
their wood piles cut up with comfort and dispatch. 

—Good house carpenters are very particular to 
have nice sharp tools. This is half the secret of 
their close work and popularity. Many farmers 
would accomplish more and easier by better tools. 

—Farms soon run down that sell all their hay. 
Mr. Mechi, the great English farmer, prefers that 
the products of his farm should go to market on 
the foot. ° 


—A hog weighing less than two, hundred and 





fifty pounds may be more conveniently scalded in 
a forty gallon cask filled half fall of water, than 
in a tub. ' 

—Those who house their carts and wagons in 
Robin Hood’s barn—all out doors—are often seen 
travelling to the blacksmith and wheelwright shop 
for repairs. The hubs of wheels are made of elm, 


as [| which is a poor timber to bear exposure. 


—Every farmer who has paths to make about 
his premises, or to the schoolhouse and store, 
should own a good snow plough. It is but little 
work to make one that, with a good horse before 
it, will do the work of twenty men. 


—Wooden shod sleds are no longer economical. 
It will cost less to keep one shod with iron or steel, 
in the long run. They start easier with a load on, 
and move with less friction. Old elliptic — 
leaves are used for light sled shoes. 


—A harness kept well oiled is easier for the an- 
imal, is stronger, and don’t wear out half as fast 
as one allowed to go year in and year out without 
care. Clean the harness with a sponge and castile 
soap. Apply the oil with an old paint brush. A 
long tin pan saves the drip. 

—Every farmer should own for convenient pig 
killing a set of pulleys, and three pieces of spruce 
or pine scantling, about two by five, sixteen feet 
long, for shears. The scantling should be con- 
nected at the top by a bolt, put throggh a hole 
bored slanting in the outside pieces, and straight 
through the central one. 

—You had better not keep stock than allow their 
manure to be wasted. It must not burn up and 
fire-fang in great heaps, nor be washed away by 
water drenching it from the eaves. The liquid 
portions must be absorbed by something, and the 
solid kept from heating and exposure. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—N.H. Austin, of Tunbridge, Vt., raised the 
past season 900 bushels of potatoes from three and 
one-half acres of ground. He also raised 500 
bushels of ears corn on three acres. 


—S.N.& C. Russell of Pittsfield, have recently 
purchased 16,000 South American sheep pelts 
from which they obtained an average of four 
pounds each of a very superior article of wool, it 
being very long, fine staple and shrinkage slight. 


—Mr. P. C. Shaw, of Durham, Me., has a cow 
that the 16th day of February, 1869, became the 
mother of two fine calves, and on January 10th, 
1870, three more, all alive and doing well—five 
calves in ten months and twenty-four days. 


—The Western Farmer says that W. G. Roberts, 
near Racine, Wis., has established a cheese fac- 
tory on his farm, expecting to milk 100. cows of 
his own and to have facilities for manufacturing 
the milk from 200 to 300 cows. 


—A correspondent of the Western Farmer tig- 
ures a loss of $4.59 per acre on wheat raised in that 
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State, at the rate of fifteen bushels per acre, and 
sold at 75 cents per bushel, the market price Dec. 
20. Asa remedy he proposes the encouragement 
of manufactories in the State. 


—The California Farmer advises farmers and 
others never to employ unlucky men, as unlucky is 
only another name for laziness and incompetency. 
All such should be provided for in charity asylums, 
and not by industrious business men, as they gen- 
erally prove clogs and hindrances. 

—Mr. Stevens, of Herkimer Co., N. Y., being 
short of pasture has adopted this plan several 
times, and always with the best results. After 
taking off a crop, he sows wintcr rye dnd seeding 
with grass at the same time. The next season he 
turns stock upon the rye about the 10th of May, 
and it furnishes good feed through the éntire sea- 
son or until fall, when the grass begun to yield 
feed also. 


—An Ohio correspondent of the New York 
Rural gives the following remedy for Poll Evil: 
“Build a platform, so that you can go up on it ten 
feet with a ladder. Place the horse underneath, 
with a groom to hold him in such a position that 
you can pour pure soft water from a teakettle into 
the sore. Pour into it two pails of water three 
times a day for two or three weeks, when the pipe 
and everything will come out clean, and the head 
heal over as good as ever.” 


—In reply to an inquiry of a farmer who com- 
plains that on land in Pennsylvania on which he 
formerly raised from 30 to 35 bushels of wheat, but 
now from only 12 to 20, and that the grain lodges 
badly, Mr. Geo. Geddes, of Fairmount, N. Y., 
advises, if the land is rich, to use the Treadwell, 
Deihi and other stiff-strawed varieties. Weak- 
strawed varieties, like the Mediterranean, will do 
best on poor lands; also to use less seed, and two 
or three bushels of salt, broadcast, to the acre. 


—In a lecture before the Connecticut State Board 
of Agriculture, on parasites, Prof. Verrill said that 
the bed bug is nocturnal and gregarious in its hab- 
its and hence easy to get rid of. It loves home 
and returns when possible every night to the same 
haunts. They lay eggs with alid on the top, about 
100 each, and soa few dozens in a season will 
stock a house. They are allied tothe louse. Six 
parts of crude petroleum to a hundred parts of 
water is a simple remedy. 


—A former resident of Eden, Vt., now residing 
in Olmstead Co., Minn., writes to a friend: “I 
have raised this year 9000 bushels of wheat and 
2000 bushels of oats, and have had to go back on 
my stock to pay expenses and taxes. While we 
are in prosperity and abundance of grain, we are 
in the midst of poverty, as wheat has but little 
more than paid for the harvesting. No. 1 wheat 
is only 55 cents per bushel, and during the fall 
the average price has only been 65 cents.” 

—In France there are 470 beet-root sugar fac- 
tories, 116 in Belgium, and 255in Prussia. Thirty 





years ago only 50,000 tons of beet sugar were 
made in all Europe; last year, 2,500,000 tons were 
produced in Switzerland alone. In Austria, Rus- 
sia, and many other countries in Europe, propor- 
tionate amounts are made. The aid to agriculture 
also, which at first was not thought of, has proved 
great. Beets are the best kind of food for horned 
cattle, and thousands are raised now where hun- 
dreds only were before. In the @istrict of coun- 
try surrounding the city of Valenciennes, where, 
before the production of beet sugar, 700 oxen was 
the total amount, 11,500 were raised last year. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE for 
the year 1869, 

The first report of Commissioner Capron shows, 
we think, a better appreciation of the proper char-* 
acter of a department report than any of the issues 
of his predecessors. The public expect from each 
department of the government a statement of its 
own operations. But whether the Treasury De- 
partment should employ a man by the year to en-. 
lighten Congress as to its duties, or to prepare 
electioneering documents for any of the parties 
into the people of the country are divided, or 
whether the Agricultural Department should print 
essays of individual farmers or scholars, or ad- 
vertisements of different sections or books, are 
questions which will probably be answered differ- 
ently by different people. There has been much 
dissatisfaction expressed with the character of the 
agricultural reports of the past, and many sugges- 
tions made for their improvement, and we believe 
that the present issue will be more generally ac- 
ceptable than any previous volume from the depart- 
ment of agriculture, though it embraces some mat- 
ters which it appears to us do not belong to a 
‘report.” 

SoME OF THE HINDRANCES AND HELPs to the ad- 
vancement of Agriculture. An Address before the 
New York Agricultural Society, 1869, by Geor, 
Buckland, Professor of Agriculture, University Col- 
lege, Toronto, Can., and Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture of Toronto, Albany: 1869, 

In speaking of the connection between science 
and agriculture, and of the valuable aid the for- 
mer has of late years rendered the latter, with a 
prospect of still greater benefit in time to come, 
Prof. Buckland says, I wish to guard myself 
against being understood as count enancing the er- 
roneous and impracticable idea that an intelligent 
and improving farmer must, in the professional 
sense of the term, be “‘a man of science.” Such 
an opinion this audience need not to be told is 
quite utopian. The progress of the natural and 
experimental sciences of the present day is so 
marvelously great that it requires the energies of a 
life to keep pace with almost any one of them. If 
youths, intended for farming, as a means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, were placed in the laboratory 
to acquire and master the very delicate art of 
manipulation -in the higher branches of organic 
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analysis, with a view of becoming accomplished 
chemists, the time occupied in such studies and 
pursuits must preclude them from acquiring that 
practical knowledge and those business habits, 
apart from which farming must, commercially, at 
least, prove a disastrous failure. What is really 
needed, and what is, I think, practicable, is so to 
instruct our youth in the principles of science, as 
to enable them to appreciate the results obtained 
by scientific men, and advantageously co-operate 
with them in effecting practical improvements. 

The amount of scientific knowledge which such a 

view assumes is no contemptible modicum, and 

would demand years of patient study and careful 
observation of an active business life to acquire. 

AGRICULTURAL Qualitative and Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis. After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and 
others. Edited by G. C. Caldwell, Professer of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry in the Corneil, (N. Y.) University. 
New York: Orange Judd & Co. 1869. Price $2,307 
pages. 

The purpose of this work, the editor informs us, 
is to supply a complete manual of chemical analy- 
sis for the use, especially, of agricultural students. 
Though prepared for the use of the students in the 
New York agricultural college, it will undoubtedly 
aid the student of chemistry who may not enjoy 
the advantages of that or any other institution. 
HAMPSHIRE CATTLE SHOW JOURNAL. Amherst, Mass., 

Sept. 1—Dec. 15, 1869, 

This isa new form of publishing the transac- 
tions of a county agricultural society. It consists 
of six numbers, 16 pages each, published at differ- 
ent times from Sept. 1, to Dec. 15, and gives a his- 
tory of the annual exhibition, &c., with names of 
Officers, by-laws, &c. 

ON THE PROXIMATE COMPOSITION of Several Varie- 
ties of American Maize. By W.O. Atwater, M. A. 
Pu.D. Graduating Theses presented to the Faculty 
of Philosophy and the Arts, Fale College, July, 1869. 
9 pages. 

We are glad to see papers or dissertations of 
this kind printed in the cheap and convenient form 
of pamphlets or tracts. We wish we had some ef- 
ficient system for their more general circulation. 
COMMERCIAL MANURES. A Lecture delivered before 

the Farmers’ Convention held at Augusta, January 


1869, by 8. L. Goodale, Secretary Maine Board of Ag- 
riculture. 80 pages. 





ONE OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

For several reasons we have not adopted the 
practice of several of our contemporaries in print- 
ing a list of the names of the “‘distinguished writ- 
ers” who have engaged to contribute to their col- 
umns. We should be very willing, however, to 
make a comparison of such names with any agri- 
cultural paper inthe country. Though personally 
unacquainted with many of those whose names or 
initials are familiar to every reader of the Farmer, 
we have a family pride in the successes and hon- 
ors of each one. We were therefore pleased to see 
by a report in the Woodstock, (Vt.) Standard of 
the proceedings of the late meeting of the Wind- 
sor County Agricultural Society at that place 





that C. F. Lincoln of Woodstock, received the first 
premium offered for the best managed farm of 
twenty-five and less than one hundred acres. 

The awarding committee, by Dr. H. Boynton, 
Chairman, say that the farm was examined in 
June and September, and found in good condition 
in all its departments. It comprises about eighty 
acres. Mr. Lincoln has doubled the productive 
capacity of his farm in about ten years, and that 
without the aid of imported fertilizers, except to a 
very limited degree. This has been accomplished 
by a judicious rotation of crops, and by utilizing 
every available source of manure, and keeping it 
well housed till applied to the land. 

At the same time the first premium on orchards 
was awarded to the “highly meritorious” one be- 
longing to J. C. McKenzie of Woodstock. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINDOW GARDENING.---No. 2. 

Now that the days begin to lengthen, we should 
stimulate our plants with liquid manures, to force 
them to bud and bloom. For this purpose, we 
prepare one small tablespoonful of Peruvian guano 
well mixed, into one gallon of water quite warm 
to the hand, and give our plants a very thorough 
watering once a week. The leaves should not be 
sprinkled with this decoction; but the roots may 
be fully wet with it, and allowed to suck up from 
the saucers all that they can for two or three 
hours, then turn away the remainder. Helio- 
tropes, pelargoniums, zonale geraniums, prim- 
roses, verbenas, &c., treated in this manner will 
push forth most vigorous growth, and fully repay 
the extra attention and care. 

Guano can be purchased for six cents per pound, 
and one pound will suffice for months. Those of 
our readers who dwell remote from towns and 
cities can improvise their guano from their hen- 
roosts. Two tablespoonfuls of the manure, col- 
lected in this way, should be dissolved in one 
gallon of hot water, letting it stand until cool 
enough to use, and then water as above. Care 
must be taken not to have too strong a solution. 
Last winter, in our absence, many of our plants 
were denuded of every leaf—from this cause. 
Horse manure furnishes a fertilizer not quite as 
efficacious as the hen’s, but in default of that, it 
operates well. An old pail or bucket can be half 
filled with horse or cow manure (if the former is 
not come-at-able, the latter will do). Turn on to 
it two gallons of boiling water—when cool enough 
use it. This will make young plants grow rapidly. 
Seedlings, like tomatoes, and celery flourish finely 
under its stimulating properties. These home- 
made fertilizers have not the odors of “Araby the 
Blest,” neither has guano, but it is less obnoxious 
to use in a parlor or dining room. 

All of our readers have by this time laid in their 
winter supplies,—cellars and store-rooms bear evi- 
dence to this assertion, for every provident house- 
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holder desires to buy by the quantity, and thus 
save many a penny. Often such supplies as a 
“Window Garden” requires are omitted. They 
cannot be eaten nor worn; are only beautiful to 
the sight, and not worth the trouble of tending 
them. But if there be an innate love for flowers 
in any heart it will find expression in winter and 
summer. The hardest heart is softened at the 
sight of a real fragrant flower in mid-winter. We 
have had the roughest man stop and gaze upon 
our flowers, and have often heard from such per- 
sons the words, ‘‘Wa’al them be putty posies.’ 
How do you grow ’em.” Thereds no reason that 
we should not make flowers bloom all the year— 
and if their habits are rightly studied, and plant- 
food well supplied, it is easily accomplished. 

Every house is beautified by even one pot of 
flowers. Contrast a sitting room where the win- 
dows are filled with lovely flowers, hanging bas- 
kets suspended from the cornices, trailing vines 
enwreath the pictures, with a room where not a 
green thing is seen, and mark the difference. 
The one is attractive, inviting, delightful; the 
other, no matter how gorgeous its surroundings— 
how rich the satin, lace, and velvet,—has not the 
soul-entrancing charm of the other! Evelyn, 
that rare old Diarist of ancient English literature, 
styles it “fenestral gardening,” and dilates upon 
its glories. 

One of the chief drawbacks to successfal “win- 
dow gardening” is the need of a moist atmosphere, 
and the high temperature at which our “sitting- 
rooms” are usually kept. We gave in our first 
number, minute directions about keeping the 
plants clean. This is an all-important thing, and 
must be attended to. As yet, we have had a mod- 
erate winter, but we must bear in mind that 
“when the days begin to lengthen the cold begins 
to strengthen.” 

If you are so unfortunate as to have your plants 
frost bitten, sprinkle them with cold water di- 
rectly, then place them in a perfectly dark closet 
or cellar, and oftentimes they will suffer no in- 
jury. We had plants frost-bitten in December, 
which are green and flourishing now. Cimerarias 
and fuchsias were both frozen, but being shut up 
in the dark, they soon revived. The same thing 
operates perfectly with frozen apples; place them 
in complete darkness and they will come out un- 
harmed. Geraniums, fuchsias, verbenas, &c., 
should be repotted now, befvre you stimulate 
them highly. True lovers of flowers will have 
the needed soil carefally put away in the cellar. 
This should be baked in the oven an hour or two, 
to kill all worms’ eggs, and insects. When cool 
to the hand, fill the pots to be used half or a third 
full, then run a knife around the inside of the pot 
containing the plant to be re-potted—cover the 
top with the left hand, and turn the pot bottom 
side up, if it does not come out directly, tap on 
the bottom of the pot—remove the drainage, (bits 
of broken pots, etc.,)—and plant the root carefully, 





taking great care to press the dirt thoroughly 
upon the roots. Many a plant dies from this 
cause—the soil should be firmly pressed down all 
round the tender rootlets. Water them well, set 
in the shade for a few hours, and your plant will 
testify its gratitude for its new home, in lovely 
leaves, buds and flowers. 

There are several variegated leaved plants which 
produce flowers—the ageratura is one, its leaves 
are prettily edged with white, also the sedums— 
whose blossoms are beautiful, but the greater part 
of this variety of plants? depend upon their leaves 
for beauty. 

A recent writer speaks of them thus :— 

“Do not these curious plants, that among their 
leaves of light have no need of flowers, resemble 
those rare human plants that develope all the 
beauties of mind and character at an exceptionally 
early age, and rapidly ripen for the tomb? They 
do not live to bring forth the flowers and fruit of 
life’s vigorous prime, and therefore God converts 
their foliage into flowers, crowns the initial stage 
with the glories of the final, and makes their very 
leaves beautiful. 

By the transfiguration of His grace, by the light 
that never was on sea or land, He adorns even 
their tender years with all the loveliness which in 
other cases comes only with full maturity.” 

Surely there is nothing else which can give us 
the unalloyed satisfaction which we receive in our 
‘*Window Gardens!” They perfume the air, de- 
light the eye, make us acquainted with nature, 
and are something to care for and love. If they 
cannot love us in return they do not annoy us— 
they cannot speak crossly, even if we do neglect 
them, and they afford us the purest of pleasures. 


Gray, the poet, has well observed that one of 
the chief enjoyments of life consists in “having 
always something going forward.” We fully ex- 
perience the truth ofthis. Living in a small vil- 
lage,—a “Sleepy Hollow,’’—where life seems to 
stagnate, it is our chief delight to tend and care 
for our house plants. We take great pride in 
them, and are pleased when we can send a tiny 
boquet to a sick friend, and can also contribute a 
few flowers to rob Death of some of its terrors ;— 
can tenderly arrange the purely white blossoms of 
the primrose and the variegated leaved plants,— 
with the sweet scented verbena, to be placed in 
the waxen hands of the infant, or the furrowed 
clasp of the aged. & @ & 





—A correspondent of the English Agricultural 
Gazette says: I consider 720 gallons (2880 quarts) 
a fair return in a year for a cow, and this quantity 
of milk, if the food does not contain more than 
80 per cent. of moisture, will produce from 280 to 
290 pounds of butter. That 25} pounds of milk, 
or about 10 quarts, will make one pound of butter. 
He also states that five gallons, or 20 quarts, was 
the highest daily yield of one cow. 
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PHOSPHATES IN WHEAT. 


XPERIMENTS tO as- 
certain the amount of 
soluble and insoluble 
phosphates in wheat, 
upon which the nu- 
tritive value of this 
grain is supposed 
chiefly to depend, 
have been recently 
made by an English 
chemist, G. Calvert, 
F. R. 8S. The re- 
sults of his experi- 
ments led him to in- 
quire if the various 
parts which constitute the grain of wheat, con- 
tain the same amount and nature of phosphates 
when separated by the successive and differ- 
ent processes carried out by the miller. He 
procured some sacks of wheat, and had the 
wheat ground and bolted, and separated into 
two qualities of coarse bran, and two of fine 
bran and flour. These he analyzed separately 
and arrives at the conclusion that the phos- 
phates, especially the soluble phosphates, de- 
crease gradually from the outer sections to- 
wards the central ones; thus while the flour 
contains only a trace of soluble phosphates, 
the bran contains a large quantity. 

The practical importance of this result he 
expresses in the following words. ‘These 
analyses clearly illustrate that although habit 
and pride have gradually led us to prefer 
white bread to brown, still this practice is an 
error when we consider the nutritious proper- 
ties of wheat, especially as food for children, 
when phosphates are so essential to the forma- 
tion of bone and blood; and medical. men 
would confer a great boon on society, if they 
were to impress the importance of feeding 
children with a wheaten preparation in which 
all the constituents of the grain were pre- 
served.” 


The phosphoric acid in wheat does not ex- 
ist as a free acid, but is combined with potash, 
magnesia, lime and iron; the two first being 
soluble and the two last insoluble. The sol- 
uble phosphates contribute especially to the 
formation of muscular fibre; and the insolu- 
ble furnish lime and iron to the bones and the 
blood. 

The teaching of science in this respect is 





abundantly confirmed by experience. But 
‘thabit and pride” pay little regard to either, 
and suffer the penalty in puny and scrofulous 
children, while our bread costs us double as 
much as it would, if it were made of un- 
bolted wheat. 





FEEDING Bexs.—At a recent meeting of the 
Ohio Bee-keeper’s Association, the opinion was 
expressed, as reported in the Ohio Farmer, that 
honey is the most profitable, as it is their only nat- 
ural and safe food. Crushed sugar had been used 
with fair success, but the result was not good 
enough to recommend it. Dr. Conklin was in the 
habit of removing from a full hive one or two 
cards of comb containing young bees, and place 
them in a new hive with a small supply of honey. 
He introduces queen bees by an artificial process, 
not waiting for them to be reared in the natural 
course, thus saving much time in propagating. 
He said that the greatest profit in raising bees is 
obtained by keeping the swarms large and vigor- 
ous. One stock in May is worth fourin July. If 
fed on rye or oat meal until natural “pollen” can 
be obtained, the prolific queens will lay from two 
to three thousand eggs per day during the propa- 
gating season. 





CALEDONIA County (Vt.), AGRICULTURAL So- 
cIETY.—At the annual meeting of the Caledonia 
Agricultural Society, held at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Jan. 18, the following board of officers was elected 
for the year ensuing :— 


Harley M. Hall, East Burke, President ; Chas. 
A. Sylvester, Barnet, Calvin Morrill, St. Johns- 
bury, Vice Presidents; I. W. Sanborn, Lyndon, 
Elisha May, St. Johnsbury, Chas. E. Parks, 
Waterford, A. P. Walter, Burke, C. J. B. Har- 
ris, Danville, H. C. Hastings, St. Johnsbury, 
Secretaries; C. M. Stone, St. Johnsbury, Treas- 
urer. The attendance at the annual meeting was 
unusually large, and the interest manifested for 
the prosperity and success of the Society and its 
annual exhibitions evinced the true spirit of pro- 
gress on the part of the farmers of the county. 

Lyndonville, Vt., 1870. I. W. SANBORN. 





Farmer’s Civs.—The farmers of Caledonia 
County, Vt., recently met in St. Johnsbury, and 
organized a County Farmers’ Club, with the fol- 
lowing board of officers:—J. R. Kinerson, of 
Peacham, President; J. G. Hovey, St. Johnsbury, 
A, Warden, Barnet, Jonathan Lawrence, Water- 
ford, I. W. Sanborn, Lyndon, Vice Presidents; 
and D. K. Simonds, St. Johnsbury, Secretary. 
Executive Committee, E. A. Parks, E. L. Hovey, 
Horace Paddock. The meetings are held every 
Friday afternoon, and thus far they have been 
well attended, and the discussions animated and 
interesting. I. W. 8. 
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FARM BARN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The barn erected during the past season, at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
Amherst, is especially designed for neat 
stock, sheep and swine. It will contain from 
100 to 150 tons of hay, according to the meth- 
od adopted for mowing it, and has accommo- 
dations for fifty head of cattle and fifty sheep. 
It is located on the west side of the cen- 
tral ridge of the farm, which runs north and 
south, and the principal entrance is at the 
east end. The yardis on the south side of 
the barn and protected from the west winds 
by an ell 26x75 feet, containing a sheep pen 
and a shed for cattle, above which is room for 
fodder. The ell is represented on the dia- 
gram at H, and at K is a trough for water. 
This is in the centre of the yard, which is 75x 
100 feet, and enclosed on the east and south 
by a tight board fence, five feet in height. 
The water flows through a two-inch iron pipe, 
with fifty feet of fall, the supply being regu- 
lated by a valve, and the surplus is carried to 
the sheep-pen, and thence to the slope in the 








rear of the barn. The trough is only six 
inches deep, so that the water is always fresh 
and clean. The barn is built of wood upon a 
foundation of granite, and is 50x100 feet. 

The cellar for manure is 11 feet in the 
clear, and extends under the entire building. 
It is lighted and ventilated by windows 
on the north and south sides. The en- 
trances for teams AA are at the west, and 
nearly on the level of the cellar bottom, and 
are twelve feet in width. The stairs from the 
story above are at M. 

The first floor is about two feet above the 
ground in the yard, into which it opens by 
three doors. This story is well lighted by 
twelve windows 3x6 feet, and ventilated by 
four ventilating flues, vvvv, extending from the 
four corners to the roof, and by the lowering 
of the upper sashes of the windows, which 
are hung with weights. It is eight feet in the 
clear, and contains, at BB, six box stalls 8x10 
feet; at G a calf pen 10x20 feet; and at Fa 
root-room 10x30 feet into which roots are 
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dumped from the drive-way above. This 
room can be enlarged by inclosing the calf- 
pen, or by using the cellar directly under it, 
if necessary. The roots being on the same 
floor with the cattle, can be readily brought out 
in baskets or on a barrow or truck. The 
stalls at’CC are furnished with stanchions, 
and the platforms on which cows are to stand 
are 44. feet wide. The stalls at DD are sep- 
arated by partitions extending across the 
mangers, and two feet back between the cat- 
tle which are fastened by chains about the 
neck. At EE are passage ways, six feet 
wide, between mangers, which open into them 
by hanging doors at the bottom for conven- 
ience in cleaning. The mangers are boarded 
up three feet from the floor, and the doors 





are one foot wide. The fodder is thrown 
down from the floor above into the passage 
ways through openings, 3x3 feet, seen at GG, 
in the plan of the upper story, which is 
reached from below by the stairs at L. 

The upper floor is entered at A on the east 
end of the barn, by an easy ascent upon a 
drive-way of earth about 60 feet long and 20 
feet wide at the top. To support the weight 
of this at the barn, the cellar wall is carried 
up 18 feet, and strengthened by buttresses on 
the inside. The threshing floor is 15 feet 
wide, and the exit for teams entering at A is 
by a driveway of timber at B. The bays for 
hay are 17x43 feet, and represented at CCCC. 
The posts of this story are 16 feet in height. 
At Kis a room 14x27 feet, with a window, 
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which may be occupied by a horse power or 
other machinery. At H is a similar compart- 
ment with bins for grain, furnished with 
spouts for conducting it to the floor below. 
At E is a Fairbanks’ scale, and at F a trap- 
door opening into the root-room. 

Plan of Second Floor. 
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No provision has been made for teams or 
farm impleménts, because these are kept else- 
where. Apparatus for steaming food will 
doubtless be procured before another winter, 
sufficient at least for experimental purposes. 
If sand or fine loam be used for bedding, it 
may be stored in the cellar. The upper 
story of the barn is well lighted, and ventil- 
ated both by windows and in the roof through 


the cupola. 


Pastures ror Cows.—At a meeting of the 
Little Falls Farmers’ Club, Mr. Willard said 
his observation led him to believe that it was 
better to have one pasture than to alter- 
nate from one to another. 








For the New England Farmer, 


THE CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS. 
An Essay read before the Concord, Mass., Farmers’ 
Club, January 6,1870. By Capt. Jonn B. Moore. 

It is generally understood by the intelli- 
gent portion of our community that the use of 
well-ripened fruit at all seasons of the year, is 
necessary, and really essential for our health 
and comfort. That in the long-continued 
terms of heat which we are subjected to 
almost every summer, when we become debili- 
tated to some extent, small fruits, the straw- 
berry, apa currant and blackberry, are 
particularly agreeable, not only as an article 
of food, but as a cheap luxury; cheap, be- 
cause they promote health, and because they 
can be so readily served upon our tables. 
They are also a cooling and invigorating arti- 
cle of diet for the invalid, and a preventive 
of sickness in many instances. 

Another reason why we should = them 
is this: that by so doing, we should have 
them fresh, and in their full perfection from 
the vines or bushes, and it would be our own 
fault if they were not perfectly ripe. Nowa 
fresh and perfectly ripened fruit is quite a 
different thing from the kind quietly for 
sale in our markets, and is a much superior 
article. 

Another reason why farmers should grow 
them is this: they can be made, and are, a 
profitable crop. They are light freight, as 
compared with many of our farm products. 
One acre of strawberries. producing four 
thousand quarts of fruit, with the crates and 
baskets to hold them, will weigh about seven 
thousand five hundred pounds. One acre of 

tatoes, producing one hundred and fift 

ushels, with the barrels to hold them, will 
weigh about 10,500 pounds. The acre of 
strawberries, at twenty-three cents a quart, 
would amount to $920.00; the acre of pota- 
toes, at $2.00 a barrel, to $120.00. It would, 
therefore, take the product of seven and 
eleven-twelfths acres of potatoes, at the above 
prices, to amount to as much as one acre of 
strawberries. Hence the weight to be trans- 
ported to market, for the same amount of 
money received, would be 83,120 pounds of 
potatoes and 7.500 pounds of strawberries, 
a difference of 75,620 pounds. The cost of 
ing this difference at $5.00 a ton, would 

be $187.02 against the potatoes; not a small 
item for a farmer to save in transportation 
alone. I cannot impress too strongly upon the 
minds of the members of this Clab, the im- 
portance of selecting crops to grow for market 
of comparatively light weight, and for this pur- 
pose Thaw compared the weight to be trans- 
ported of the strawberry with the potato crop, 
not to discourage the growing of potatoes, for 
I consider them a valuable and advantageous 
crop in many instances, even as far as we are 
from market, but to show the difference in 
weight of the two crops. These same remarks 
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and comparisons will apply to all the other 
small fruits, as compared with the more 
weighty crops. These are some of the rea- 
sons that have presented themselves to my 
mind for growing small fruits for market and 
home consumption. 

In the cultivation of the strawberry, I would 
select a good, strong soil, rather moist than 
dry; but if quite wet I should want it under- 
drained. With us it would be sandy loam, as 
that is the nature of most of our soils. Many 
growers prefer a mixture of clay, but a good 
sandy loam is a good soil for strawberries. 
It should be old ground that has been culti- 
vated with some hoed crop one or two years, 
and should be free from weeds and foul 

es. As a rule, strawberries should never 
planted on sod ground, as on such they 
are very liable to be destroyed by the large 
white grub. The soil should be well enriched 
with manure, somewhat decomposed, and a 
portion of it should be near the surface, for 
the purpose of giving the plants a quick start. 
The soil should be thoroughly worked both 
with the plough and harrow. If there is dan- 
ger of water standing on the surface, either in 
summer or winter, it should be ploughed into 
beds, leaving the dead furrows open for sur- 
face drains. 

Having prepared the soil and made it per- 
fectly fine, the next thing is to prepare the 
plants. Let this also be done well; be sure 


and have good plants; cut off all the runners 


and dead leaves, and about one-third in length 
of the roots. If the runners are lefton, many 
of the plants will be pulled out of the ground 
with the hoe. When the plants are ready for 
setting, see to it that they are not exposed to 
the drying winds before planting. Set the 
plants in straight rows, and of a uniform 
width, as early in the season as possible afver 
the soil is dry and in good condition, say last 
of April or early in May, so that the plants 
may become established before dry, hot 
weather. The next thing is to cut away all 
the blossoms as soon as they make their ap- 
pearance, or the plants will bear fruit and be- 
come exhausted the first season. The after 
cultivation is simply to keep the ground loose, 
and entirely free from weeds, not only in 
summer but through the fall, even to snow 
time. 
To secure a good crop, it is nece 
that a large portion of the labor for its growth 
should be performed the first year. About 
the first of somes wad the bed should be cov- 
ered with coarse hay or straw, rather thin, but 
evenly, to protect the plants in winter; this 
completes the first year’s work, and it is now 
too late to remedy any defects, from bad cul- 
tivation, bad plants, or want of manure. If 
the grower has unfortunately allowed anything 
of A og kind to happen, he must take the con- 
een which will be a less crop of poorer 
it. 


In the spring, as soon as the ground be- 





comes settled, the hay should be raked from 
the bed, the s or paths between the rows 
worked over, and the whole bed tho: 
cleaned from and weeds, and some time 
in May the paths and all vacant cov- 
ered with hay to keep the fruit clean. This 
constitutes the labor until the time of picking, 
which should be carefully and cleanly done, 
and without bruising the fruit. 

After gathering the crop, the question of a 
second crop from the same bed, is to be con- 
sidered. If the plants have been cultivated 
in rows, or hills, and the runners kept cut off, 
then I would keep it over the second year; 
but if in the matted bed system, I would 
plough them up immediately after the fruit is 
all picked, and sow with turnips or oats. If 
a bed is to be kept over the second year, it 
will be very much improved by mowing the 
foliage off clean to the ground, as soon as you 
have finished picking the fruit. 


Raspberries. 


Raspberries require a strong, rich and 
rather moist soil, to succeed best, and should 
be planted in rows from six to seven feet 
apart, and three feet in the rows. When 
planted, the canes should be cut away nearly 
to the ground, so as to prevent their bearing 
the first year. Late in the fall, the tops 
should be bent over to the ground and cov- 
ered with soil taken from between the rows. 
Almost every variety would winter-kill unless 
protected in the winter. In the spring, as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, the 
canes should be uncovered and tied to stakes 
or a wire. I find a wire as large as a tele~ 

raph wire, fastened to posts and stretched 
directly over the middle of the row, about 
three feet above the ground, the best. Have 
the canes tied to the wire with a matting 
string, and spread evenly on the same. Do 
not save too many canes, or at least more than 
the roots can support vigorously, if so, the 
result may be poorer fruit and weaker plants. 
The ground between the rows should be 
worked over in the spring, and kept level, 
and, if possible, mulched with cheap hay. 
use the same hay that has been used on the 
strawberries for that purpose. Raspberries 
are very sensitive to the drought, and mulch- 
ing often saves the —_ With good care 
and manuring, the bushes will continue to 
bear a number of years. 


Currants. 


The currant is another small fruit and is 
a general favorite, as it can be used in so 
many ways, and continues in bearing so long 
a time. It is also easily grown, but to grow 
it in its test perfection, the soil must be 
rich, and well cultivated, and a portion of the 
old wood cut out every year. 

There are two insects that trouble the cur- 
rant very much in some localities. I mean 
the borer that works into the centre of a 
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branch, and eats its way through the pith 
some distance, and finally destroying the en- 
tire branch. He can be kept down by fre- 

uent attention, cutting out all weak and 
sickly looking branches, and burning them. 
The other is the leaf worm, and is more to be 
feared than the first. They come at two or 
more times in the season, and if not pre- 
vented, will eat up the entire foliage, which 
often causes a loss of the crop. They can be 
destroyed by dusting the leaves when wet 
with white hellebore, powdered, or by syring- 
ing with carbolic acid soapsuds. 


Blackberries. 


The high bush blackberry, when grown in 

rfection and well ripened, is one of our 

nest small fruits. This fruit was not culti- 
vated until about the year 1840. The Dor- 
chester was the first variety cultivated to any 
extent, and was brought into notice by the 
late Capt. Lovett, of Beverly. This variety 
was soon followed by the Lawton or New 
Rochelle, Newman’s Thornless, and some 
others, and still later, by the Kittatinny, Wil- 
son’s Early, and other kinds. Both of the 
last named varieties are thought to be more 
hardy, and to produce larger fruit than the 
Dorchester, but probably of no better quality. 

The high blackberry is liable to have its 
canes killed in our severe winters, unless 
covered. The canes are stiff and brittle; 
some varieties more brittle than others, and 
are difficult to lay down and cover with earth 
without breaking them more or less. The 
riper the wood of any plant in the autumn, 
the more successfully it can withstand the cold 
of winter; therefore, it would be better to 
select a soil that is high, dry and warm, where 
the canes will ripen thoroughly, and not allow 
them to be stimulated by high manuring to 
make a large and late growth. 

Many persons fail to produce satisfactory 
crops of fruit from planting varieties not nat- 
urally productive, or not adapted to their 
particular soil; for that reason it becomes 
very important to select the right kinds. 

We want a variety that will grow well, be 
productive, of large size and regular form; 
of a bright, handsome color; of good quality 
and firm enough to bear transportation with- 
out injury. It will be impossible to get all 
these qualities in one fruit, therefore, get as 
near to it as you can; but at any rate, if you 
are growing for market, see that you have a 
variety that is productive and marketable. 

A person growing strawberries for market 
ought to plant two or three varieties coming 
in at different times in the season, if he can 
find them adapted to his soil. For profit 
there is nothing better than the Wilson’s Al- 
bany,—for eating without cooking there is 
nothing poorer in quality; still, it is good to 

ield, to ship and to can. The President 

ilder is a very handsome variety, of good 
quality and promising. Of raspberries | ane 





vett’s Giant and Franconia, are the principal 
varieties grown for this market. The Clarke 
and Philadelphia are attracting considerable 
attention, and are said to be sufficiently hardy 
to bear our winters without protection. The 
two varieties of currants now thought to be 
the best for general use are the La Versail- 
laise and Dana’s New White Transparent. 
Both of these have large bunches and berries ; 
the White is tender fleshed, and not quite so 
acid as the red varieties, and is undoubtedly 
the best white variety in cultivation. 

Now as to the future, or continued demand 
for fruit, what will it be? A friend of mine, 
one of the best and most skilful growers of 
strawberries in the State, says that the market 
of Fall River consumed 2400 boxes of straw- 
berries in 1861, at an average price of seven- 
teen cents per box; in 1868, 11,000 boxes, at 
an average price of twenty-five cents! The 
population increased in that period forty per 
cent; the consumption of strawberries over 
three hundred and fifty per cent! Some fifty 
years ago, Mr Barnard, a farmer living on 
Wellington Hill, then in West Cambridge, 
now in Belmont, was almost the only grower 
of strawberries for Boston market, and he 
scarcely raised two hundred boxes in a year, 
of the old Wood variety, which was then about 
the only variety in cultivation. His son is 
now one of the best growers of this fruit in 
Belmont, and from the same old place con- 
tinues to send fine fruit to Boston. Compare 
this with the consumption now in the same 
market, when one of the many dealers has 
sold 10,000 quarts in one day! 

Perhaps it would interest some of us to 
know how far we have advanced in raising 
and selling fruit,asatown. Ihave the means 
of knowing very nearly the value of small 
fruits cultivated and sent to market from Con- 
cord the present year. The fruit growers 
have received, after all commissions were 
paid, about $8000,00 for their strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries; the larger por- 
tion of it for strawberries. This branch of 
production is increasing very fast. If I were 
a prophet instead of a Yankee, I would un- 
dertake to prophecy, but as I am not, I will 
simply exercise the Yankees right of guessing. 
Now I guess that within three years our good 
old town of Concord will send more small 
fruit to Boston than any other town in the 
State. It will be creditable and profitable to 
us to do so. 


There is a certain fascination attending the 
cultivation of fruits and flowers, and to be 
successful, it requires a@ more ~~ y knowl- 


edge of cultivation, preparation and adapta- 
tion of soil to the particular plant, incloding 
manuring, than it would require for some 
other crops. This, with the originating of 
new varieties, either by hybridization, or the 
natural variation from seed, is really the poe- 
try of farming. A high cultivation of the 
land is absolutely necessary to the successful 
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cultivation of small fruits. This high culti- 
vation is what each one of you declares by his 
acts that he wishes to attain. This is what 
keeps up so lively an interest in this club. 
We do not meet to while away an evening 
pleasantly. Itrust not. It is an earnest de- 
sire for more information in regard to our 
business ; a desire to know and practice the 
best methods, and this is the first step towards 
securing what we want,—a better and higher 
cultivation of the soil. And not only a higher 
cultivation of the soil, but of ourselves also, 
and this would imply a more intelligent, and a 
more highly cultivated farmer. 





For the New Zngland Farmer, 
MASSACHUSETTS A@L COLLEGE. 
Called to Amherst, to-day, on business of a 
somewhat personal character, I improved the 
opportunity for a brief examination of the 

assachusetts Agricultural College estab- 
lishment, and an inspection of its buildings ; 


the result being that Icame away much pleased. 


with what I saw and heard. From the neces- 
sary briefness of my time I was unable either 
to question or examine so thoroughly as I 
could wish, and in what follows I speak en- 
tirely from memory,—a heavy great coat and 
winter fixings not being peculiarly convenient 
for note-taking. 


Since I was here in the spring of 1868, there 


have been some marked alterations. The old 
laboratory, which then stood on a line with the 
other buildings, has been moved back some 
100 feet, and entirely remodelled, making it a 
handsome building, and very convenient for 
the purposes to which it is devoted. The 
class in chemistry, after a course of study in 
the rudimentary principles of the science, is 
set to practical application of what they learn, 
and their class room is very conveniently ar- 
ranged and provided with suitable apparatus. 
One large room in this building is used as a 
ebapel. The attic forms a large hall, the roof 
being supported by a strong truss, and is used 
for a drill room, where the students are thor- 
oughly trained in military tactics by an army 
officer, detailed for the purpose by the Gov- 
ernment. By the way, I am informed that 
this is the only Agricultural College that has, 
as yet, established military instruction as a part 
of the regular course, although that is made 
one of the conditions of the grant by Govern- 
ment. The College now has a complete 
equipment of arms, which are kept in an ar- 
mory on the same floor with the drill room. 
Two cannon are also promised by the State, 
which will be used in artillery instruction. 
Immediately south of the laboratory stands 
a fine building erected in 1868, as a dormitory. 
Of this I had only an exterior view, as the 
students were all absent, and my time limited. 
With the increase of students, and the neces- 
sity of providing fur a new class next fall, the 





faculty will urge the erection of a similar 
building at once, to meet the want. 

North of the laboratory, and next to the 
house formerly used as a boarding house, is a 
story anda half building erected the past season 
and used as a boarding place by the students. 

Last, but not least, of the improvements, I 
come to the barn erected the season; & 
building of which there was much need at my 
previous visit. This stands some little dis- 
tance south of the other buildings, and is about 
50x100 feet, with a shed on the southwest end, 
26x75 ft. Standing on a gentle slope, a barn 
cellar under the wade building gives ample 
room for the manure, and can Be entered on 
a level by the teams to cart out the manure. 
This cellar is about eleven feet in height. The 
next floor, also entered ona level from the 
upper side of the yard, is suitably divided into 
stalls for the stock. Here were handsome 
specimens of the Jersey, Durham and Devon 
cattle, and Ayrshire are to be added. Onthe 
same floor is a large and commodious room 
for root crops, where they are securely pro- 
tected from frosts. The arrangement of the 
tie-ups and the ease with which the manure 
and the refuse fodder can be cleaned out and 
disposed of were noteworthy. The main floor 
of the barn has a drive-way running the entire 
length, and is entered by a gentle rise of 
about six feet in a distance of sixty feet, on 
the east. At the opposite end the grade will 
be longer, as the land falls off to the rear. 
Near the centre of the barn, are two recesses, 
about the width of the drive-way, dividing it 
into four equal parts, which are used as bays, 
and which are capacious enough to meet any 
immediate want of the farm. One of the re- 
cesses is to be used as a room for a horse 
power, by which to-cut fodder, and do other 
farm work. Opposite to it will be placed the 
meal chests. The same general convenience 
of arrangement is to be noticed on this floor 
as in other parts of the building. Ventilation 
is provided for by four ventilators, one in each 
corner from the first floor, and a large one in 
the centre of the roof, and I was informed that 
they work satisfactorily. As the State barn, 
this will doubtless be regarded as a model, and 
I hope you may at some other time, give a 
fuller description of it than I have space for.* 
The neatness and complete order in which ev- 
erything was kept impressed me forcibly, and 
I thought that every farmer might obtain some 
useful bints in this direction, if no other. 

In the yard, running water is furnished the 
cattle, brought from a spring on the hill, some 
fifty or sixty rods distant. 

The only other buildings which I found time 
to visit were the Botanical Museum and the 
Plant House. Inthe former is the valuable 
herbarium, comprising some 16,000 varieties 

*NoTe,.—Onur co! ndent will perccive, on another 

, that we have followed his eu ion, and 
page, that lowed ggesti at 


the same time will understand why his comm 
has been postponed for a few weeks.—ED, 
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of plants, arranged scientifically, and pre- 
ared in the most careful and neatest manner. 
re are some very valuable specimens in 
this collection, which is said to be unequalled 
in this country. A very neat room is fitted 
up for the class in botany, and a small room 
for the President. 

The plant house, although rather early in 
the season to see it in its glory, was lookin 
well, and I noticed some unique and beauti 
plants, that might well gladden the heart of 
any botanical amateur. 1! will not attempt to 
set down the scientific names of these floral 
wonders, for my Latin has grown rusty from 
disuse, and I have already intimated that I 
did not take notes. 

From inquiries of some of the faculty and 
friends of the College, I obtained, on the 
whole, a very encouraging statement as to its 
een and prospects. The present num- 

er of students is about 100, the Freshman 
class numbering about thirty. The students 
are represented as progressing well, and en- 
thusiastic in their studies. A large part of 
the work on the farm the past year has been 
done by them, and they have thus obtained 
just the practical knowledge and manual dex- 
terity indispensable to the farmer, without in- 
terference with their studies,—the record show- 
ing a highly gratifying standard as compared 
with their rank when admitted. 

With one feature I was especially pleased. 
It is, that the teachers, while pointing with 
commendable pride to the present standing of 
the College and the improvements of the past, 
and while detailing some of the plans for the 
immediate future, do not claim that they have 
made no mistakes, nor that their system might 
not possibly be bettered. But, having a plan 
well defined, they deem it better and more 
profitable to all concerned to follow it steadily 
and amend it when the need is demonstrated, 
than to be continually trying experiments, or 
laying plans of such magnitude that their very 
unfolding deters us from undertaking them. 
Such, at least, is the impression I received, 
and the result rather of natural inference from 
general conversation than from any direct 
statement or claim. 

I transmit to you, with this, a view and plans 
of the new barn, which you may find available 
for use. The length to which I have extended 
these notes will preclude any theorizing on the 
College and its system of instruction, even 
want familiar enough with them to warrant 
such discussion. CusHNoc. 

Amherst, Mass., Dec. 14, 1869. 





Bucxwneat Straw used for bedding live 
stock of any kind, causes an eruption of the 
skin. It has been fxequently noticed that 
hogs when feeding among buckwheat stubbles 
are subject to an eruption of the skin of 
the neck and ears, owing to an acrid juice 
which exudes from the cuts of the stubbles. 





COVERING FOR ROOFS. 

HERE are few items of expense 
which so severely tax the pa- 
tience and the pocket of the 
farmer, as that of providing suita- 
ble covering for roofs. The gen- 
eral opinion is, that shingles do not 
last, now, much more than half as 
long as they once did. It is not 
uncommon that the poorer quality of shingles 
decay so much in ten years as to make it 
necessary to lay new ones over the entire roof. 
In some localities, the first quality are so far 
gone as to cause bad leakages in twenty years, 

and sometimes in even a less period. 


What can be the cause of this? Is the 
timber of which they are made less durable 
than it was fifty years ago, or are there some 
climatic changes which cause a more rapid de- 
cay ? ws 

When shingles become so far decayed as 
to allow water to pass under them, they are 
not only rotting rapidly themselves, but are 
destroying the roof-boards upon which they 
are nailed, so that this portion of the roof 
needs renewing as often again as it would if 
the shingles were tight. Here is another item 
of cost, which is burdensome where so many 
buildings are required in farm operations. 

Many kinds of materials are used for cover- 
ing roofs, and various devices employed for 
the purpose, but so far, none are so unobjec- 
tionable as to bring them into popular use. 
Some are too expensive ; some keep out wind 
and weather for a brief time, and then fail; 
some crack and let in the rain, while others 
warp and the winds blow them away. Flat 
roofs are still covered with gravel and tar, or 
some other cohesive substance, and withstand 
the ‘‘tooth of time” admirably. Among the 
old buildings in Boston, roofs may still be 
seen that were so covered from fifty to one 
hundred years ago, and with occasional re- 
pairing, are still tight. 

The ‘‘Plastic Slate Roofing” material was 
extolled more than roof-high for a time. 
There were plenty of certificates of its supe- 
rior excellence, and all persons with leaky 
roofs looked to it as the thing that would 
cover their buildings once for all; pine and 
cedar trees might go for pails and tubs,—ihey 
were wanted no longer for shingles! But we 
do not see any particular evidences of the 
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superiority of this article on the roofs, or in 
the lumber yards. Shingles still abound in 
both places, and prices of them are higher 
than ever. We sincerely hope the plastic 
roofing has, or will prove a decided success ; 
that it will be cheap, permanent, and in every 
way effective. , 

The various ways of preserving \shingles 
are not enough. We want some combination 
of materials that are as ‘‘cheap as dirt,” and 
as common as the air we breathe, or the 
ground upon which we tread, and which will 
require little skill to mingle or apply them. 

There is great encouragement that this may 
yet be accomplished, so that the farmer may 
cover his building with ay imperishable mate- 
rial, do it principally with his own hands, and 
at one-half the present cost of shingling! 
This encouragement comes to us in part, from 
the wonderful achievement in constructing the 
Suez Canal, one of the most stupendous 
works of art ever undertaken by man. The 
walls of the canal are of stones, twenty feet 
long, two feet wide, and about one foot thick, 
made there, upon, and of, the sands of the 
desert, and united by a peculiar cement. And 
in part, from the success attending the efforts 
of a company of gentlemen in Boston, in ce- 
menting all sorts of earths and stones into a 
solid mass of great strength. While the pro- 
cess of mixing is going on, the materials are 
so plastic that they are formed into any desir- 
able shape, such as beautiful soapstone stoves, 
whetstones, medallions as smooth as polished 
ivory, emery wheels, side walks, stable floors, 
and numerous other valuable articles. 

It does not seem improbable that this 
device may be carried so far as to furnish 
coverings for buildings, and even underpining, 
where stones cannot be had short of heavy 
cost of transportation. The heavy, awkward 
‘‘tile” has long been used in England as a 
covering for roofs, and has the rare merit of 
being both permanent and effective. Why 
may not these gentlemen furnish a thinner 
and lighter material, and at the same time 
secure all the advantages of the English tile? 
We believe they will do it. 

These remarks have been suggested at this 
tme by reading an article in the Country 

Centleman, entitled :— 


Year's No-Patent Roorinec.—Eighteen years 
8g I made a flat root over the central ion of 
m)dwelling, in the following manner: I first laid 


jointed flooring boards upon the joists, and cov- 
ered this surface with roofing paper. Then I 
poured upon a section of the roof a small quantity 
of raw coal tar, spreading it evenly with a shingle, 
to the depth, perhaps, of a sixteenth of an inch. 
Upon this I then sitted common road dust, putting 
it on evenly tothe depth of half or three-fourths 
of an inch, that is, as long as the dust continued 
to be wet through to the top by the tar. It took 
me but an hour or two togo over the whole roof— 
18 feet by 18—in this manner. My first applica- 
tion was made in May, and about six weeks later 
I went over the whole surface again in like man- 
ner, finishing up with the fourth application in 
September. Since the —— of the first coat- 
ing of tar and dust, to the present time, the roof 
has not leaked a drop and looks good for a cen- 
tury at least to come. Since the first year it has 
been like a firm sheet of stone, about half an inch 
thick, on which the family can sit, walk, run or 
dance, without injury to it. 

Let me also tell you how I made it water tight 
around my brick chimneys, extending through the 
shingled portion of the roof. I thoroughly mixed 
a quantity of the tar and dust into a thick paste, 
and with a trowel applied it as a collar around the 
chimneys, extending it about four inches out on 
the roof and as high up the side cf the brickwork, 
and compactly filling the space with the mortar. 
The collar clung, as first plaved, a perfect defence 
against leakage till the roof required renewal, and 
then the ends of the shingles beneath it were per- 
fectly sound; the tar and dust mortar itself resem- 
bling a species of soft stone that could be easily 
and ny whittled with a —, 


Mt. Gilead, O. B. NEAL. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FEEDING BEES. 


Will you please inform me through your 
if bees can be fed in winter, and if they can, 


tow? 
ow ? 
What book on bee culture is the best? Which 


hive is the best? 

Keene, N. H., Jan., 1870. 

ReMARKS.—Bees can be fed in winter, but ex- 
perience is needed to doit successfully. Itis gen- 
erally considered poor policy to attempt to winter 
a swarm that has not laid up a sufficient store of 
honey for the winter season. Various plans are 
adopted for feeding bees. Honey orasyrup made 
by dissolving refined sugar in just water enough 
to make a syrup about as thick as molasses are 
much used. Sometimes a piece of empty comb is 
filled by letting the syrup drip from a tin dish in 
the bottom of which holes are punched for this 
purpose. Place this in the chamber if you have a 
chamber hive, or if an old fashioned hive, bore 
through the centre of the top with an inch anda 
quarter bit or auger, remove the chips and trim 
off the splinters with a knife. If the bees come 
up drop in a little of the feed; then place the 
comb-filled with the feed on the top of the hive 
and cover it with an inverted box or peck measure. 
Others put the syrup in tin pans of convenient size, 
on which is a cover of thin wood, pierced with 
holes, or sawed into, so that the bees feed without 
getting stuck in the syrup. This cover must be 
fitted to the tin dish with a small space around the 
edges, and float on the syrup. 


W. Brownina. 





We cannot say which is the best book on bees, 
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as several have been published. Mr. Quinby’s is 
the latest work we have in our office, and we think 
it a good work. Its price is $1.50. Some bee- 
‘keepers prefer one hive, some another. 


CLARESBURG, MASS.—CONCENTRATED FERTILI- 
ZERS. 


In acknowledging the receipt of my first num. 
ber of your paper, I would say that I am glad 
your agent got strayed into this county, asI un- 
derstand he got a goodly number of subscribers. 

Clarksburg is a small town, three by six miles, 
in the northwest corner of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It is identified with North Adams, 
as the south line of the town runs very near the 
village. On the east, towers the lofty range of the 
Green Mountains, called the Hoosac. This town 
has a nice view of Greylock mountain, and the 
unevenness of the surface of the town makes it 
rather ae are for agricultural purposes, except 
when stimulated by some other business that will 
produce more than one crop in a Spm 

In these fast days of steam and electricity, man- 
kind, and particularly Young America, have be- 
come electrified, and they must “get up and get,” 
or there is no enjoyment. Live fast and die young 
is the principle. For farming it on a large scale 
and with machinery, and to make it profitable and 
popular, tae West offers great inducements. But 
we who are attached to New England, and to Berk- 
shire County, who love the mountains, the hills 
and valleys, the springs of pure water and an un- 
surpassed climate, are reluctant to leave. 

And now, Mr. FARMER, and ye learned agricul- 
tural chemists, we look to you and ask, is there 
not a concentrated fertilizer, of which one load on 
an acre of these Berkshire hills will produce the 
like effect of one hundred loads of barn yard ma- 
nure? We have tried the superphosphates of Coe 
and Bradley, and wethink there is not much profit 
in them. As an assistant fertilizer on chesnut and 
oak lands, Nova Scotia plaster pays the best; but 
on our hemlock, spruce, beech and maple lands, it 
is not worth near as much. Please let me know 
the best concentrated fertilizer there is, and I will 
promise to try it and report the result. G. W. R. 

Clarksburg, Mass., Jan., 1870. 


Remarks.—By and by we hope to be able to an- 
swer such questions. Farmers’ clubs, agricultural 
colleges, and agricultural newspapers are all at 
work on the problem, and who can doubt that the 
time is coming when he who runs may read just 
what he wants to know? 


GREEN AND DRY CORN FODDER. 


Though my experience may not be as extensive 
as many others, in the use of corn fodder, I would 
say that I have been led to somewhat similar con- 
clusions with those stated by Asa G. Sheldon and 
Dr. Nichols, in a late number of the FarMER. 
have planted sweet corn for green fodder for my 
cows, and have sown it broadcast, and drilled it ia, 
but have got better results from planting about 
three feet one way, and putting the hills one foot 
apart, with three or four kernels in a hill than any 
other way. I have commenced to cut it up and 
feed grcen as soon as the pastures began to fail, but 
it would make the cows scour, and I thought injured 
them. So I would cut and stook round a horse, 
and let it cure two or three and sometimes four 
days, and then give it to them, and it had a very 
different effect. Hence, I prefer to have it thor- 
oughly wilted before I give ittothem. I have fed 
green clover and green oats, but I prefer the 
eweet corn to either, cured in the way I have 
named. I have sometimes had more sweet corn than 





I wanted to feed before putting my cows into the 
rowen. In such cases I cut and cure as other corn. 
I then pack it — for winter use. I had quitea 
lot this year, and my cows have given a large 
flow of milk, and we have made butter up to 
the present time from cows that come in the 
first of March next, but for two weeks I have 
given them half a bushel of sugar beets and carrots, 
equal parts, each per day. ere I to feed clover 
or oats I should wilt them before giving them to 
the cows. 

I have one cow now that I took of one of my 
neighbors last fall, that was spoiled last summer, 
as I think, by giving her green corn. 

Hartford, Vt., Jan. 25, 1870. R. H. Stmonps. 


CATTLE CHEWING BOARDS, &c. 


One lot of my cattle, consisting of three cows, 
two yee. and one calf, have a habit of gnaw- 
ing boards, stanchions, sticks, &c. They are in 
good condition, and have been fed on early cut 
hay, and have been salted regularly. My other 
stock, kept in the same barn, are free from this 
habit. Whatshall I doforthem. A READER. 

Simonsville, Vt., Jan., 1870. 

Remarks.—It is generally supposed that this 
taste results from the lack of phosphate of lime in 
their food, and many farmers buy ground bone as 
a medicine for this complaint. Prof. S. W. John- 
son says, that superphosphate sowed on old pas- 
tures will prevent this trouble while increasing the 
amount of grass. If you cannot get the bone meal, 
try a change of hay, with browse of evergreens or 
other trees. If the ground is not covered with 
snow let them out on to ploughed ground and see 
if they will not lick the earth; or give them some 
clean soil to eat, if they will. Some farmers have 
pounded up bones fine with a sledge hammer for 
their cattle. 


MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 


Being a farmer’s wife, and having had over 
thirty years’ experience in butter making, a few 
hints as to my method may be of use to some of 
your readers. 

As soon as the weather becomes frosty, I begin 
to scald the milk. There are various ways of do- 
ing this, but as my milk pans arestone, I set them 
on the stove after the milk is strained and let it 
get quite hot. The cream rises quickly. Iskimit 
in three or four days ,at most. After I get enough 
cream for a churning, I set the churn by the stove 
a short time, turning it occasionally so it may be- 
come slightly warm all through. I never have to 
churn more than an hour, and often not over 
thirty minutes before the butter will come as nice 
and sweet as one can wish, and if the buttermilk 


I|is ali worked out and plenty of the best salt used, 


it will keep well until warm weather. C. 8. B. 


Somerset, Mass., Jan. 25, 1870. 


COMMISSIONER’S REPORT.—LICE ON HENS. 


In a late editorial you spoke of the report of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. How and wherecan 
I obtain this work? What will be the expense ? 

Will some of your corrrespondents state the best 
way to kill hice on hens? C. C. FULLER. 

South Gardner, Mass., Jan. 19, 1870. 


Remarks.—For the Report, write to the mem 
ber in Congress from your district. The expeng 
will be the cost of postage, only. These repos 
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belong to the farmers of the country. Writeearly, 
before they are all distributed. 

In relation to your other inquiry, we are happy 
to refer you to an article in this paper by “L. B.” 


is 


<i 


BARN WITH DRIVEWAY TO SECOND FLOOR. 


Agreeably to your request for plans of conven- 
ient barns, I send you those of mine, which is 
40x60 feet. The length of posts, between sills and 
=, is 21 feet. The height of stables is eight 
eet; of cellar the same, with wall running down 
two feet for drainage. Length of platform for 
cows, tied with chains, five feet and three inches 
with an inclination of 14 inches. The annexed 
eng and descriptions will, I think, give a good 
idea of my barn. WituiaM H. Gray. 

Ashfield, Mass., Jan. 11, 1870, 


Perspective View.—From the mere outlines of 
the building as a whole, which were furnished by 
Mr. Gray, our artists have produced a very pretty 
picture. We mistrust, however, that they have 
made their stable doors of the first floor rather 
large; and, not being farmers, they have allowed 
the grass and weeds so large a growth in their yard 
as to hide too much the thresholds of the doors and 
the wall on which the sills rest.—Eps. FaRMER. 

PLAN OF BASEMENT. 


























Explanation of Plan of Basement.—aa are cellars 
for manure from stables above, 18x40 feet; b, place for 
muck, soil, &c., 10x40 feet, with stairs, fig. 2, leading to 
stable abové; c, pen for calves or sheep, 24x28 feet, with 
stairs, fig. 1, leading to alley above in front of horses; 
e, piggery, 12x24 feet. 


FIRST STORY. 
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Plan of First Floor.—ff, cattle stables, each 18x40 
feet; g, feeding alley and driveway for dumping muck 
into cellar, 10x40 feet, with stairs at fig. 5, leading to 


floor above and to stable below; h, horse stable, 12x16 
feet; ¢, closet for harness; j, bay for hay, with stairs at 
fig. 5, and alley in front of horses at fig. 6, 


SECOND STORY. 








& 











Plan of Second Floor.—jj, bays for hay, one 28x36, 
the other 24x28 feet; X, floor for drawing in hay, 12x60 
feet, which is reached by an inclined bankment, 


SUGAR MAKING. 

Some of your correspondents last spring spoke 
unfavorably of the use of metallic spouts in su 
making, and expressed a preference for wooden 
ones. Having tried many kinds of sprouts, I will 
give a few hints from my experience. I prefer the 
tin spout to any other that I have used. I use the 
quarter-inch bit, and think I get nearly as much 
sap as from a three-quarter inch bore, and do not 
injure the tree one-half as much. Bored with the 
small bit, the hole in the tree closes up the first 
season, and consequently leaves less chance for 
borers and other insects. I use a five-eighths inch 
tin spout made like a dipper handle by any tin- 
man. They are driven just into the bark of the 
tree. I find sap will run through tubes thus 
adjusted in a colder day than in open wood spouts, 
—and that the sap will start earlier in the morning 
and continue flowing later at night. They are 
more easily kept clean, and not as liable to be 
clogged with chips, leaves, &c. As sap flows the 
most freely close to the bark, wooden sprouts are 
often driven in so far as to stop the best run of 
the sap. I have seen them driven into the tree so 
firmly as to support the bucket by a wire passing 
over the spout. Where spouts are driven under 
the hole made by the bit, the sun will often dry 
= wood of the tree so as to stop the running 
of the sap. 

I bave made sugar out-doors with only a few 
stones laid up to set the boilers on, and to make a 
place for the fire, where the wind would blow dust 
and ashes into the syrup, and have had my hair 
and eye brows scorched by a flame suddenly blown 
into my face by a gust of wind, and from my own 
experience would advise all sugar makers to have 
some kind of sugar house. Fe 


Hardwick, Mass., Jan. 10, 1870. 


ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


I have read the reports of the discussions at the 
Milk Producers’ Association, with some pleasure, 
and with much pain. It was there stated that 
twenty-five per cent. of the so-called milk sold in 
Boston was some foreign article; thus charging 
the milkmen with swindling, and no small amount 
of it either. Now I know but little about the 
milkmen who get their milk at other roads than 
the Boston and Albany. But most of these men I 
have known personally for from twelve to twenty- 
five years. 

Perhaps your readers will think I make astrong 
statement when I say, I know most of these men 
do not adulterate their milk. They are honorable, 
square dealing men, who would despise such busi- 
ness as much as any one. 

The large quantity of milk that goes to Boston, 
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over the Boston and Albany road, must give a good 
many people pure milk. Ithink there isnot amore 
hard working, industrious set of men in Boston than 
the milkmen. They deserve to make money, and 
some who are smart and tough enough to stand 
the exposure and hard labor, get along well. No 
doubt there is mach impure milk sold in all cities, 
but because these producers happened to stumble 
on to milk which was one-quarter water, they 
ought not to charge honest men with crime. 
W. P. Brieuam. 
Attleboro’, Mass., Jan. 24, 1870. 


THE WINTER IN PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, C. W. 


Thus far we have had a rather singular winter. 
Some snow fell early, and cold weather set in, 
freezing apples and fastening many vegetables in 
the ground. Stock came to the barn earlier than 
usual; but the crop of hay and of straw was so 
great that there will probably be no scarcity of 
fodder. The snow remained but a short time, and 
we had but little sleighing before the close of 1869. 
A great deal of rain fell last month, and the 28th 
and 29th were thawing, so that the roads were 
muddy. The depth of rain and melted snow in 
the year 1869, at this place, was thirty-seven and 
sixty-one hundredths inches. 

The first week in this year was colder, and some 
snow fell making sleighing a few days. We have 
had several heavy gales, but the damage was 
chiefly in blowing down wood and timber. The 
9th inst. the temperature was 10° below zero; the 
10th it was 30° e. On the morningof the 14th 
it fell 12° below, and did not rise above zero until 
near 9 o’clock, P.M. The 15th was very rainy, with 
mercury as high as 38° above. Sleighing failed 
here, and since that time wheeling has been good, 
and the weather mild for winter. It is now, the 
25th, cold, and several inches of snow fell last 
night, but it is drifted too much to make good 
sleighing. GRANITE. 

Bloomfield, C. W., 1st mo., 1870. 


GRUB IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 


In reply to Mr. Sowles’ inquiry in Farmer of 
January 8, about sheep diseased in the head, I 
would say that I have had considerable experi- 
ence in such disease of sheep, and have never 
known the following to fail of acure. Turn the 
sheep on the back, and put a teaspoonful of spirits 
of turpentine in each nostril. It will not hurt 
them. I call the disease worm in the head. I 
wish to inquire if any one in this part of the State 
has the White horn hens. 8. C. RYDER. 

North Bradford, Me., Jan. 14, 1870. 


FEED FOR YEANING EWES. 

What is the best kind of grain to feed sheep 
that are to have lambs,—how much, and what is 
the difference in prices between cotton seed meal 
and other feeds? SUBSCRIBER. 

South Hadley, Mass., Jan. 19, 1870. 

Remarks.—In soliciting an answer to these in- 
quiries from experienced sheep men, we will say 
that while corn is perhaps the best grain for fat- 
tening sheep, we do not think it as good as oats, 


bran slops, roots and similar feed for the produc- | 


tion of milk. 


WHEAT IN CONNECTICUT. 


Herewith I send you a small sample of Winter 
wheat grown on our place the past season. It is 
not as nice as what we have heretoforé grown, yet 
the yield was very fair, being thirteen busnels, 
mill measure, from half an acre. Less than one 
bashel of seed was sown the last of September. 





The ground had been used for tobacco the season 
of sowing. The soil a light sandy loam, with yel- 
low subsoil. The wheat is a red, bearded variety, 
for which we paid $4.00 per bushel for seed two 
years ago last fall. 

South Windsor, Conn., Jan. 26, 1870. 


RemMakks.—The sample compares well with 
specimens from other sections now in our office. 


W. H.W. 


GREEN CORN FODDER. 


I have no doubt that Mr. Sheldon and Dr. 
Loring are both right in their estimates of the 
value of green corn fodder, if they feed South- 
ern or Western corn, thickly planted, and not fed 
until nearly grown. It took me but a short time 
to learn that such fodder is very poor. I had 
learned, too, before Dr. Nichols told us, that corn 
planted too thick is not as good as that planted 
so thin that it will ear some. I have fed green 
corn, more or less, for fifteen years, to my cows 
when making butter, and when selling milk; be- 
ginning the first of August, or not far from it, and 
feeding until the first of October, giving in the 
morning all they will eat of corn cut the night be- 
fore, or in the morning, as most convenient. With 
such feed my cows have always gained both in 
flesh and milk. But I have fed very little South- 
ern corn, and think I shall never feed any more..- 
Still, if I can raise Sweet or Narraganset corn, I 
shall continue feeding my cows all they will eat 
three times a day, and when they get so reduced 
that they want helping up, then I shall stop. 

Westboro’, Mass., Jan. 24, 1870. W.8. Grow. 


SICK PIGS, AND THE CAUSE. 


Having lost a valuable hog last summer, I have 
noticed by accounts in the Farmer that others in 
various places, as well as in my own town, have 
been similarly unfortunate. I have carefally com- 
pared the statements of others with my own expe- 
rience and observation, and am fally of the opin- 
ion that foul pens and improper food in hot 
weather are the principal procuriog causes of the 
the disease called hog cholera, and that producing 
red or purple spots on the skin, which spread rap- 
idly and terminate in death. Hence I believe that 
wholesome food and pens free from foul stench 
and bad air will be a pretty sure preventive of 
such putrid diseases. R. Sirs. 

Wilmington, Vt., Jan., 1870. 


SWEET FLAG. 


Will some of the correspondents tell me how to 
kill sweet flag in a wet meadow? I have a piece of 
land that would be valuable if I could get rid of 
this pest. A. B. 

Cambridgeport, Vt., Jan. 25, 1870. 

ReMARKS.—You have a tough customer. If 
any one knows of any cheaper method than very 
thorough drainage, and seeding with grass, let 
him say so, for the benefit of our correspondent 
and others. 

RICH MILK. 

The last of December a wogins jar fall of the 
milk of one of my cows produced four pounds 
and seven ounces of good yellow butter. If any 
one has a cow that gives better milk I should be 


glad to hear of it. J. H. M. 
Farmington, Me., Jan. 24, 1870. 


Remakxs.—If you did not intend to say cream 
instead of “milk,” isn’t that two-gallon jar of 
yours an uncommonly big one of its size? 
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[Copied by permission from Appleton’s Juvenile Annual.] 
THE GORILLA, 








Douths’ Department. 


THE GORILLA. 

One of the most remarkable animals in the 
world, and one, until recently, the least 
known, is the Gorilla. Uniting a wonderful 
physical likeness to man in man’s barbarous 











state, with an equally wonderful likeness to 
the most savage of beasts in temper and dis- 
position, he comes nearest to a connecting: 
link between theebrute and the human crea- 
tion, but still is not and cannot become that 
link. Du Chaillu, the great hunter of the 
African forests, has given us the best account. 
of this animal yet published. He had many” 
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personal encounters with them, of one of 
which we give his relation as follows: 


“There must be gorillas not far off,” whispered 
Malaouen into my ears, and at the same time he 
loaked carefully at his nm. Querlaouen and 
Gambo gave a chuckle, and looked at Malaouen 
and at me. We all listened in silence; we were 
then in one of the thickest and densest of 
the forest; all was apparently still, but the quick 
ear of Malaouen had detected something, had 
iy a noise, and he wanted to know the cause 
of it. 

We were so excited that our breathing was 
loud and distinctly audible. We were all close 
together and did not move. We at once cocked 
our guns, for we heard the moving of branches 
just ahead of us, when lo! the forest resounded 
with the terrific roar of the gorilla which made 
the very earth fairly shake under our feet. As 
soon as the gorilla saw us he stood up, and beat 
his chest with his powerful hands until it resound- 
ed like an immense bass drum. His intensely 
black face was something horrid to behold; his 
sunken deep gray eyes looked like the eyes of a 
demon, and he opened his mouth and gave vent 
to ae after roar, showing his powerful canine 
teeth. 

It was a male gorilla, a real fighting fellow, and 
was not afraid of us. How horrid he looked, as 
the hair on top of his head twitched = and down, 
and as he made the woods ring with his awful 
roar until the forest was full of the din! 


We stood in silence, gun in hand, and I was 
ready to fire, when Malaouen, who is a cool fel- 
low, said, ‘Not yet.” The monster, according to 
them, was not near enough. He stopped fora 
minute or so, and then seated himself, for his legs 
did not seem well adapted to — his huge 
body. The gorilla looked at us with his evil gra 
eyes, then beat his breast with his long, powerful, 
and gigantic arms, giving another howl of defi- 
ance. I was terribly excited, for I felt that, if the 
— was not killed, some one of us would be 
killed. 

I now judged he was not more than ten or twelve 
yards from us, and I could see plainly the fero- 
cious and fiendish face of the monstrous ape. It 
was working with rage; his huge teeth were 
ground against each other, so that we could hear 
the sound; the skin of the forehead was moved 
rapidly back and forth, bringing a truly devilish 
expression upon the hideous face; then once more 
he opened his mouth and gave a roar which 
seemed to shake the woods like thunder, and, 
louking us in the eyes, and beating his breast, ad- 
vanced again. This time he was within eight 
yards from us before he stopped ~. Malaouen 
said “Steady,” as he came up. hen he stopped 
Malaouen said ““Now ;” and before he could utter 
the roar for which he was opening his mouth, 
three musket balls were in his body, and he fell 
dead almost without a struggle. It was a huge 
beast, and a very old one indeed. Gorillas vary 
in height like men. This one was over 5 feet 6 
inches. Its arms spread out 7 feet and 2 inches. 
Its bare, huge, brawny chest measured 50 inches 
round; and the big toe or thumb of its foot meas- 
ared nearly six inches in circumference. Its arm 
seemed only like an immense bunch of muscle, 
and its legs and claw-like feet were so well fitted 
for grabbing and holding on that I did not wonder 
that the negroes believed that this animal con- 
cealed itself in trees, and pulled tp with his foot 
any living thing, leopard, ox, or man, that passed 
beneath. There is no doubt that the gorilla couid 
do this, but that he does, Ido not believe. They 
areferocious and mischievous, but not carnivor- 
ous. 





GRANDPAPA’S SPECTACLES. 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE, 


Oh, Mamma, what <i Guotee do? 
He’s ne sway to ven, 
Without the silver spectacles 
That uncle John had given; 


Or find his hickory staff; 
He’ll put his coat on wrong side out, 
‘And make the people laugh. 


And when he takes the Bible down 
And wipes the dusty lid, 

He’ll never find his 
Within ite cover hid; 

There won’t be any little girl 
He likes as well as me, 

To run and hunt them up for him 
And put them on his knee, 


Oh dear! he’ll never find the place 
About “the wicked flee,” 
And how the bears ate children up, 
(That used to frighten me); 
, Mamma, if you’ll dress me up 
Just like an angel bright, 
Pil fix our ladder ’gainst the sky 
And take them up to-night.— The Bright Side. 








Ladies’ Department. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 


OR, 
HOW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 
tered according to Act of Congress, in the year 

wher by R. P. Eaton & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 

District Court for the District of Massachusetts. ] 


CHAPTER XX. 
ANIMAL FOOD AND ITS PRESERVATION, 


As a general thing, we eat double the animal 
food that we ought. A certain portion is un- 
doubtedly needed to secure a proper physical devel- 
opment and to sustain bodily and mental strength ; 
but the excessive use of a flesh diet stimu- 
lates the passions, stupifies the brain, and fills the 
whole system with disease. 

For persons of sedentary habits, and for chil- 
dren, a moderate supply of animal food once a 
day—and that as near the middle of the day as 
possible—is sufficient. Besides this reasonable 
amount at the noonday meal, for those who lead 
active lives—laboring much in the open air, or 
within doors at occupations which make great de- 
mands upon the bodily energies,—a small quantity 
of meat at breakfast is necessary. More than this 
is intemperance, as deleterious, if not quite so dis- 
gusting, as intemperance in the use of ardent spir- 
its. 

It is true, the season has something to do with 
this matter, the appetite craving larger quantities of 
meat,—on account of its heat-imparting properties, 
—in cold than in warm weather. But less hearty 
nourishment, when well-cooked and furnished in 
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abundance, is to be preferred for three-quarters of 
our diet where plenty of heat is obtained by means 
of comfortable rooms and warm clothing. 

The expense of animal food is also no small 
consideration in the management of a family. No 
housekeeper need be told, in these days of high 
prices, that the very most should be made of 
everything that comes under that name. Still the 
best of cooks, and the most prudent, waste (we 
will call it Jose) much, that, with a little ingenuity, 
may furnish many a palatable and nutritious dish. 

A great deal depends, too, upon a thoughtful, 
observant care for the preservation as well as best 
use, of meat and fish,—even more than for frnits 
and vegetables; because by neglect what is really 
healthful and wholesome becomes frequently a 
noxious poison—is, indeed, often unwittingly 
served at table when in that condition. 

In order to preserve animal food from decay it 
should lose its natural heat as soon as possible 
after killing, and then be kept cold till itis cooked. 
Fresh meat and fish may be kept in good condi- 
tion a great while when frozen, but at the first 
signs of thawing they must be cooked, as decay 
then follows rapidly. During the winter closets, 
boxes, or tubs, where these articles of food can be 
placed and snow or ice retained without melting, 
are a great convenience for housekeepers. 

Ice-houses and refrigerators are desirable where 
they can be had for summer use. Even the sim- 


ple arrangements just mentioned can be made 
available, however, in warm weather,—the ice be- 
ing kept from melting rapidly by wrapping it in 
woolen cloth; but there must be great pains taken 
to cleanse and ventilate often both these recepta- 


cles and the ice-cloths. The shelves and walls of 
ice-houses and refrigerators also need to be fre- 
quently attended to for the same purpose, lest the 
flavor of some articles of food become injured by 
the concentrated exhalations of different dishes, 
or from contact with the crumbs sometimes care- 
lessly suffered to lie around. Most persons who 
rejoice in the luxury of a well know how conven- 
ient a closely closing bucket—better still a tier of 
tightly fitting boxes—is for affording this desired 
coldness,—that is if a windlass or some similar 
contrivance is employed to raise it easily. 


If none of these conveniences are available, the 
housekeeper will wipe all moisture from the meat 
that is to be kept fresh, shake a little fine salt over 
the bare flesh and into all its crevices, and then, 
screening it from the flies, set it in the cellar, or in 
the coolest and airiest place she can command, 
till it can be cooked. Use the same care and pre- 
caution with all sorts of fresh meat. If it should 
get slightly tainted cover it with fine chareoal for 
a few hours before cooking. 

Salt is considered the best preservative for 
meats and fish, as, while preventing decay it re- 
tains their fibres in a natural state. Dessication— 
drying — causing an evaporation, or concentra- 
tion of the juices, and consequent hardening of 





the fibres, is at times a desirable process of pre- 
servation; but unless such food is properly cooked 
it is exceedingly indigestible. The antiseptic 
properties of smoke are also called in for keeping 
flesh and fish from decay,—the flavor which it im- 
parts being agreeable to some palates ; and though 
smoked meats are not so healthful as the fresh, 
they can be used sparingly with no ill effects. 
Spices, too, sometimes serve in the same capacity ; 
but not much of such preserved food is to be com- 
mended. Ofall these methods salting, or corn- 
ing is the least objectionable. When properly 
performed and the salted food well cooked, its oc- 
casional use makes a variety in diet, and it is 
scarcely less nutritious and salutary than when in 
its fresh state; while, for obvious reasons, it must 
be the chief dependence for an economical manage- 
ment of much of our animal food. 

In cities and large towns, where meat shops and 
stalls can be visited at will, or where the butcher 
calls every day at the house, one can purchase a 
small quantity of fresh or of salted meat, and 
there is little danger of its spoiling. Still, even 
then, advantage can be taken of overstocked mar- 
kets, and consequent lower prices, and considera- 
ble be purchased with prudence; some of which 
can be eaten fresh, and the rest salted, smoked, or 
dried. And in the country, where the butcher’s 
visits are infrequent, or the neighbors only obtain 
animal food by accommodating each other in the 
killing of stock by turns, there is often a quantity 
to dispose of in the same way. A quarter of beef, 
or a half of a sheep or a hog, is as much, however, 
as a thrifty housewife desires to see at once; and 
until this is all well cared for she is as busy and 
anxious as she ever wishes to be. But in view of 
the leisure from care and toil for some months to 
come, which it foreshadows, and of the nice din- 
ners it promises, she goes through it cheerfully ; 
rather desires it—in early winter,—being content 
with smaller portions for warm weather. 

We will suppose that the good man of the house, 
understanding what is true economy, gets the 
best meat always; if he purchases beef, not the 
pale flabby flesh of a heifer, but good ox beef, a 
bright clear red in color, and fine and firm in 
grain; well streaked with fat that is solid and fair 
—(nearly white—yellow fat is a sign of disease). 
It is convenient to have it cut into handy pieces 
by the butcher. Roasting and steak vieces may 
be packed in ice or snow, or laid in the ice-closet 
or box, or refrigerator, till needed. 

The best roasting pieces are the thick end of the 
surloin, the rump, and the second cut in the fore 
quarter; the best for steaks are slices through the 
sirloin, and from the ramp,—but very good slices 
for the same may be cut from the top of the leg— 
the round—which, if kept a little longer than the 
others and properly cooked, are tender and nearly 
as juicy as those. 

The best corning pieces are the rattle-ran, (as 
the butchers call it,) and the next cut to it, the 
thin end of the sirloin, the end of the rump, and 
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the edge-bone (or H-bone). The rattle-ran gives 
alternate streaks of fat and lean—the H-bone a 
great deal of lean meat. 

A piece of beef may be lightly corned in sum- 
mer, by rubbing it thoroughly with salt, and then 
sprinkling it plentifally with the same as it lies in 
a deep dish, which is then filled with water suffi- 
cient to cover the meat. Three or four days is 
long enough for it to remain thus before cooking. 


To prepare a winter’s or a year’s supply of salt 
beef get first a clean oaken or maple barrel or keg 
to hold it, with a circular piece of the same sort of 
wood just small enough to pass in and out of the 
top easily ;—this is fora sinker—to keep the meat 
under the brine,—and it should have a knob, or 
something of that sort, to raise it by. There must 
be also a heavy clean stone to rest upon this for 
pressure. The barrel should also have a closely- 
fitting cover. 

Beef that is to be corned should be allowed to 
hang up in an airy place two days, at least, after 
it is killed, before it is salted, so that the fibres 
may become tender. Then make a brine to pour 
over it after it is packed in the barrel. For one 
hundred weight of beef take four gallons of rain 
water, heat it to boiling, dissolve in it four quarts 
of fine rock salt, one ounce of salt petre, three 
pints of brown sugar or two quarts of molasses, 
and one ounce of saleratus. Let it boil till all im- 
purities have risen to the surface and been skim- 
med off. Set it aside till cold, then pour it ovef 
the beef. If there is not enough to cover the meat 
make a iittle more brine, using a correct propor- 
tion of the same ingredients. The meat will be 
ready for cooking in three or four weeks, and will 
keep nice in a cool cellar over a year. Butif there 
is the least hint of a rancid odor, the brine should 
be turned off, scalded, and half the quantity of 
salt and molasses added. Do not use old brine, 
even with the most thorough scalding, to corn a 
new supply of meat ;—it is quite valuable as a fer- 
tilizer for the soil, but is worse than useless as a 
preservative for meat, because of its rank and bit- 
ter flavor. 

Beeves’ tongues, and pieces for smoking and 
drying, require a brine somewhat stronger, which 
must be made thus: Dissolve in one gallon of wa- 
ter three pints of salt, half an ounce of salt petre, 
and one quart of molasses. Three weeks will cure 
them. The tongues will then be fit for boiling as 
they are, or to go with the pieces to be smoked; 
they need two weeks in the smoke-house. Those 
to be dried only should be spread on hurdles, or 
hung up loosely, for a month, in a cool, dry room, 
where no insects nor vermin can gain access, and 
the out-door air frequently admitted. February 
is the best time for drying beef. 

Another way to preserve beef is to make it into 
cakes and dry them, which may afterward be 
broiled or baked. Take for these lean beef and 
suet,—o.ae third as much suet as meat. Chop them 
very fine and season with pepper and salt. Mix 





well, and form into cakes rather more than half 
an inch thick and three inches square, and spread 
them to partially dry on a table in a cool room. 

A beef’s heart is nearly as nice as a tongue 
when slightly corned. *Spltt it in two, and pickle 
it in two quarts of water in which a pint of salt and 
a cup of molasses have been dissolved. It should 
remain in this four or five days. 


For soups the shin, the hough, and the tail are 
best. The brisket and ribs are used for stews or 
soups by some persons instead of roasting them, 
or corning them,—aiso the flanks. The upper cut 
of the breast and the neck are excellent for soups, 
—they also are the best portions for mince-pies. 

The head, though the cheapest part of the ani- 
mal, may furnish several nice dishes ;—the cheeks 
being corned, or boiled fresh for mince-pies, or for 
making head-cheese, or serving for a stew. 

All of those inferior parts need especial care in 
order to keep them sweet and good, and much 
washing and soaking before they are cooked; but 
they well repay the pains taken with them. 

Suet is an important ingredient in pies, and 
makes good puddings. It is also needed to furnish 
fat for mixing with lard for frying pies and pan- 
cakes. It may be kept uncorked in cold weather 
a long time by removing its skinny parts and then 
tying it in a close paper bag and placing it ina 
cold closet. 

Good mutton is fine and close grained, and of 
clean white and clear red hues. Any part of the 
animal is nice for roasting (or baking rather; 
there is very little wasting of any sort of meat 
now-a-days)—the loin and the hind quarter are 
considered the best. The leg is suitable for a broth 
or stem; or to be boiled either fresh or corned; or 
steaks may be cut from it. Take chops from the 
loin or the lower part of the neck. The shoulder 
and neck use for brothorstew. Corn the breast,— 
the loin is also nice corned a few days,—by rub- 
bing it well with salt, and sprinkling a handful of 
salt over it after immersing it in water. 

Lamb is best in July or August. It sbould be 
fat, and fine in fibre. The fore quarter is the 
sweetest and most juicy for roasting; the breast 
is nice boiled; the leg should be stuffed and 
baked; of the loins, and the shoulder also, make 
broth. 

Veal is only good in the spring. It should be 
firm and close-grained, white, and fat. Roast the 
breast and the loin plainly. Stuff and roast the 
leg. Make a pot-pie of the shoulder and neck. 
Take steaks or cutlets from alegor loin. Stew 
the head and heart. 

Pork is best young; it should be brought to the 
knife when a year old, at the farthest. Some per- 
sons consider pork as unhealthy food, but if the 
creature has been kept in good health, and allowed 
nothing but vegetables, or grain, for sustenance 
(with the exception of milk,) and has had plenty 
of fresh air to breathe and pure water to drink, it 
is probably as wholesome as beef or mutton- 
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though its invigorating power is much lower than 
theirs. 

Within a few years the trichina having infested 
a number of hogs, which have transmitted their 
baleful effects to those who have eaten of the pork, 
has led to much false alarm in the matter. Their 
presence, however can always be detected in the 
raw flesh, and thus the evil be avoided. “As 
“measly” pork they have always more or less 
troubled the pig-raisers. Small lumps, like oblong 
white pimples, resembling grains of wheat, scat- 
tered through the fatty portions of pork, being 
these pests. No part of any animal where these 
are seen is fit to be eaten. 


It is good economy for the head of a large fam- 
ily, who has a garden, or enough yard-room for a 
pig pen, to buy a little porker in the spring and 
raise his own pork; one is sure then that it is 
properly fed and cared for. Of course this advice 
does not apply to farmers or farmers’ wives, who 
always have plenty of corn fed pork that is healthy 
and nice. But those who cannot manage thus will 
find it for their advantage to purchase half a 
slaughtered pig in the early part of the winter, so 
that they can salt enough for cooking purposes 
through the next year, cure their own hams, make 
what sausages they desire, and try out the lard 
they need; beside supplying the table with roast, 
or baked, or broiled, or fried, for some weeks. 


The spare ribs of pork are the most juicy parts 


for roasting ; the chine, having more solid meat, is 
the most substantial for the same mode of cook- 
ing ; the upper part of the shoulder and the cheeks, 
are also suitable for roasting. Steaks for frying 
or broiling cut from the neck, leg or loin. The 
legs and shoulders, and the cheeks, may be corned 
or pickled and smoked. 


Cut the clear pork into strips four or five inches 
wide for salting. Be sure that it has lost its nat- 
ural heat before you salt it. Procure a clean 
oaken, ash or maple barrel or firkin, with a cover 
and sinker, and stone similar to those used in your 
beef barrel. Then get half a bushel of rock salt 
fora hundred weight of pork—a peck for fifty 
pounds. Scatter enough salt on the bottom of the 
barrel to make a layer an inch thick ; then arrange 
a layer of pork; fit the pieces so that they lie 
closely. Then sprinkle as much salt upon this as 
on the bottom of the barrel. Follow this with 
pork, and then that with salt, till all is packed and 
the upper layer is of salt. Pour in then cold wa- 
ter enough to cover it, and place your sinker and 
weight and cover. After two days see if the salt 
is all dissolved ; if so, throw in twoor three quarts 
more, for the pork will not keep sweet unless there 
is a good deal of undissolved salt amofig and 
around it. As the pork is loosened from its pack- 
ing, and thus set floating, take pains to keep it 
wholly in the brine by means of the sinker,—it 
soon gets rancid and rusty if the least portion 
rises from the brine. It will be salt enough to use 
in five or six weeks, and will keep years if the 





brine is kept strong by adding salt enough from 
time to time to keepa good body of it undissolved. 

To pickle hams take for fifty pounds two quarts 
of molasses, and half a pound of saltpetre, with 
three quarts of salt, and dissolve them in two gal- 
lons of warm water. Let it cool, then pour it over 
the hams in a kegor firkin. If there is not enough 
liquor to cover them, pour in water. At the end 
of a week take out the hams and place the top 
ones at the bottom of the vessel, and the lower 
ones at the top; and change them thus every 
week till they are thoroughly pickled—six weeks 
is the usual time. The cheeks and shoulders may 
be cured in the same way. 

To make bacon of pork or beef, a smoke-house 
is very convenient; but they can be smoked just 
as wellin the common fire-place of some unoc- 
cupied room. Arrange the pieces along the crane, 
suspending them by stout strings, or hooks, about 
a foot above the materials to be burnt for smoke. 
Sawdust and corn cobs used together make the 
best smoke, and impart an agreeable flavor. The 
fire should be continued smouldering night and 
day, for a fortnight or three weeks. At the end 
of that time take them to a dark, cool closet, or 
put them in tight cloth bags till they are needed. 
It is now the most general plan to send these 
pieces to some establishment where creosote is 
used instead of smoke for making bacon, and the 
business is conducted on a large scale. But this 
simple domestic method is much to be preferred, 
as you are sure of having your own pork, and 
know that it is thoroughly cured and preserved. 

In preparing clear pork for salting there is al- 
ways much to trim off, and also in cutting the 
hams and roasting pieces a good deal to be spared, 
which it is well to make into sausage meat. It is 
a great deal of trouble to prepare the skins for 
holding it. A much better way—and greatly to 
be preferred to the method of stuffing it into bags 
of cotton cloth—is to make the meat into round 
cakes about three inches in diameter and three 
quarters of an inch in thickness; which should be 
spread on dishes or clean tables, in an airy room, 
till they are a little dry, and then set away with 
other fresh meat till needed for the table. 

Sausages are improved by the addition of a third 
part of beef to the pork of which they are made. 
Chop it all together till it is quite fine. If frozen 
a little it will chop easier and more quickly. There 
isno danger of chopping it too fine; none of it 
should be larger than half a small pea. To season 
the meat, after mixing it well, (adding cold water 
enough to give it the consistency of dough) stir 
into ten pounds of the material two tablespoonfuls 
of fine salt, one of ground pepper, and four of pul- 
verized and sifted sage. Before making the cakes 
—they must be moulded and patted into shape in 
the hands with cold water—it is best to fry a littie 
of the meat to ascertain if the seasoning is right, 
and if needed to add more. 

To try, or render the lard, cut the flakes into 
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inch pieces and fry them in a deep kettle over a 
slow fire. Dip the fat as fast as it accumulates 
into a perforated strainer, through which it falls 
into the vessel that is to hold it; an vaken firkin 
orstone pot this should be. The scraps—scrapneis, 
some call them—from which the lard is thus sep- 
arated, if salted and seasoned with pulverized 
sage, make a good relish with bread and butter 
forany meal. Beside the leaves, all loose or coarse 
pieces of fat should be cut and tried in the same 
way for lard. 

Little need be said about the care or preserva- 
tion of fish, except that when fresh even greater 
vigilance than for meat is needed, that it do not 
become tainted, and that when salt it shall not 
rust from scarcity of brine. Dry fish, if kept ina 
dry place, will remain good for years. 

The next chapter will be devoted to the cooking 
of meats and fish. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE, oR Grouse Pre.—Pick 
and singe two pheasants, or four partridges or 
grouse; cut off the legs at the knee; season with 
peppe:, salt, chop parsley, thyme and mush- 
rooms. Lay a veal steak and a slice of ham at the 
bottom of the dish; put the partridge in, anda 
pint of good broth. Pat 7 paste on the edge of 
the dish, and cover with the same; brush over 
with egg, and bake an hour; or place them in a 
raised crust. 


To Stew a Fowt wits On1tons.—Wash it clean, 
dry and truss it as for boiling, put a little pepper 
and salt into it, rub it with a bit of butter, as a 
the saucepan; put in with the fowl a pint of veal 
stock or water, a little pepper and salt, turn it now 
and then, and when it mes quite tender, add 
twelve or sixteen small onions, and let them stew 
for half an hour; a young fowl! will take one hour, 
and an old one three hours to stew. 


Ricu Mince Pies.—Eight pounds of beef, one 
pound suet, two pounds currants, two pounds 
raisins, one half peck apples, two ounces ground 
cloves, two ounces alspice, one-half ounce mace, 
one ounce nutmegs, three-quarter pounds citron, 
one-quarter pound cinnamon, eight pounds sugar, 
half a gallon sweet cider, six lemons. 


Carrot Pres.— Select orange carrots, scrape 
and boil them and press through a sieve; to a 
pint of the pulp add one quart of milk, six eggs, 





two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one grated 
nutmeg and sugar to taste. Other spices may be 
added if desired. Bake in one crust. 


Recirz For a Lintment.—No better liniment 
for bruises, on man or beast, was ever used, than 
equal parts of laudanum, alcohol and oil of worm- 
wood. It reduces the swelling rapidly, if inflamed, 
and removes soreness like acharm. The sooner 
applied, of course, the better. 


To Remove Starns.—A solution of gum arabic 
will remove dirt and stains from marble. Let it 
remain till it dries, when it will peel off or can be 
washed off. 





WHEN YOU WERE SEVENTEEN. 


When the hay was mown, Mary, 
In the epee long ago, 
And while the western sky was rich 
With sunset’s rosy glow, 
Then hand in hand close linked we passed 
The dewy ricks between, 
And I was one-and-twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen. 


Your voice was low and sweet, Mary; 
Your wavy hair was brown; 

Your cheek was like the wild red rose 
That showered its petals down; 

Your eyes were like the blue speedwell, 
With dewy moisture sh 

When I was one-and-twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen. 


The 7 was in our hearts, Mary, 
And all its hopes were ours; 

And we were children in the fields, 
Among the g flowers. 

Ay! Life was like a summer day 
Amid the woodlands green 

For I was one-and-twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen, 


The years have come and gone, Mary, 
With sunshine and with shade, ‘ 

And silvered is the silken hair, 
That o’er your shoulders strayed 

In many a soft and wayward trese— 
The fairest ever seen— 

‘When I was one-and-twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen, 


Though gently changing Time, M: 
Has touched you in his flight, ngs 
Your voice has still the old sweet tone, 

Your eye the old love light; 
d years can never, never change 
The heart you gave, I ween 
m I was one-and twenty, May, 
And you were seventeen, 


LOLS 





